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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ve UR Art Critic deals elsewhere with the glories of the Italian Exhi- 
eg bition, that magnificent show which has been so thoroughly appre- 

ciated by the public that, so far, scarcely anybody who has been to 
fee it has really seen it. Fine as were the Spanish, Dutch and Flemish 
_ Exhibitions at the Royal Academy, this one has easily excelled them all : 
_ not merely because Italian painting, when all is said, excels all other paint- 
_ ing in its richness and variety, but because of the way in which both 
_ public and private galleries have been persuaded to yield their finest 
| treasures in order to make the exhibition thoroughly representative. 
| We take these things too easily. Who, a year ago, imagined, or could have 
- imagined, that Botticelli’s Birth of Venus would ever be on view in Picca- 
_ dilly ? and that is only one of scores of masterpieces, now at our doors, 
~ which most cultivated English people have been familiar with from child- 
- hood in reproductions but never dreamed that they could see without 
_ making the pilgrimage to Italy. The fastidious have complained of an 
_ embarras de richesses : ‘‘ You cannot possibly take them allin,’’ is the cry, 
_ “They compete with each other, it is a surfeit of magnificence.” A gift 
- horse should not be looked in the mouth in this way : the answer is that 
_ the truly grateful will spend several days at the Exhibition, taking one room 
--atatime. | 


‘Mussolini and the Arts 


JT has been stated in the Press that we owe the splendour of this Exhibi- 
fi tion to Signor Mussolini and Lady Chamberlain. If so, Signor Mussolini 
has further increased the considerable debt that artists and scholars owe to 
him. The excavations at Herculaneum would probably never have been 
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undertaken had it not been for his interest in the glories of the past, and his — 
power of emulating the centurion who could say “ go ”—and he went! — 
Before the war the late Sir Charles Walston for years (with a considerable 
backing of English and American money behind him) attempted to per- 
suade the old Italian Government to excavate the ruins of Rome’s Bath, 
underneath whose lava he reasonably believed that there might be buried 
intact, not merely precious bronzes and marbles but manuscripts of the — 
great lost classics of Greece and Rome. Nothing was doing. In vain was it — 
suggested that the foreigners should pay all the expenses and Italy take 
half the spoils : the Italian Government would neither do the work itself — 
not let anybody else do it: though the whole town, at that date, might — 
have been exhumed from under its suburban cerement for the price of a — 
battleship or two. A word from Signor Mussolini and the thing is done: — 
just as, easily and swiftly, Lake Nemi is being drained. Caligula’s first — 
galley there, torn and gashed by generations of grappling-hooks, has been ~ 
a disappointment. It may be that the second galley, long known to exist, — 
will prove an equal disappointment. But there is now reported a shadowy ~ 
third, lost to sight and knowledge ever since it first sank, which may 

contain unguessed accessions to knowledge. Politics are not our sphere © 
and we hold no brief either for or against Signor Mussolini in a general — 
way : but so far as the arts are concerned there is no question that he is in 
the best tradition of the best Italian “‘ tyrants ’ and that he has recovered — 
Italy for herself instead of letting her remain, as she has for so long been, a ~ 
mere hunting ground for foreign connoisseurs treating her as a museum — 
and a shop. ae 


The Preservation of England 


Ox January 15th, under the auspices of Sir Michael Sadler, there was 
held at Oxford a Conference on the Preservation of Rural England 
(or, shall we say, England ?) more comprehensive than any previous 
gathering of the sort. There were present not merely representatives of © 
almost all the Societies which guard our amenities, from that which 
jealously watches footpaths and commons to that which gallantly struggles 
to preserve our rivers against wanton pollution from factories whose owners 
usually live far, far away from the stench and filth that earns them their — 
dividends, but delegates from many public bodies and even, -mirabile 
dictu, emissaries from certain great commercial firms. Amongst these were 
representatives of the Shell-Mex and B.P. Petrol concerns, from the 
Raleigh Cycle Company (old and vigorous advertisers in beautiful places, 
who have now repented them of the evil) and from the firm of Eno. This 
last firm has recently forwarded to the C.P.R.E. a resolution passed at a 
meeting of its Board of Directors. It runs : 
That it be a direction to the Advertising Department that posters or outdoor ~ 
signs should not be placed in positions where they would spoil, or tend to spoil, — 
. the beauty or amenities of their surroundings, 
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This is a very fine lead to the other medicine-men. What on earth is the 
_use of taking their remedies if, the moment one goes off into the country 


for fresh air and a draught of rural beauty, their advertisements make one 
sick again? 


The Immediate Future 


W: believe that at this moment Sir Hilton Young has in preparation 
a private member’s Amenities Bill. We do not know what it will 
contain and withhold comment until it appears. But this we will say : 
that we believe the public control, or prohibition, of outdoor advertise- 
ments should and could be greatly extended and that, for the rest, the 
situation is so complicated that more can be hoped for from private effort 
than from public legislation. The arterial roads are a crying example. No- 
_ body has yet produced a practical scheme for ensuring their decent develop- 
_ ment under public control. But, an adaptation of the C.P.R.E.’s Thames 
Valley scheme to Arterial Roads, with the public spirit of local bodies and 
- landowners simultaneously appealed to, would probably do the trick. 


Sir Lawrence Weaver 


_ ©THE country has suffered a great loss in the death, at the early age of 
_& 53, of Sir Lawrence Weaver. Sir Lawrence, who was educated at 
- Clifton, went through a long industrial and architectural training before 
_ becoming a journalist and propagandist for public amenities. In 1910, 
when he was 33, he became Architectural Editor of Country Life, and 
during and after his years of service on that paper he wrote a series of 
- monographs—on English Leadwork, on English Country Houses, on the 
Art of Sir Edwin Lutyens and on that of Sir Christopher Wren—which did 
/ an immense amount of service to the revival of interest in architecture. 
-During the war his energies were diverted to Whitehall : he worked first 
in the Anti-Aircraft Corps, then in the Food Production Department, 
and then in the Board of Agriculture. He was for some time Director of 
the General Land Department (and took a great hand in the employment 
cot good architects on Post-War Housing) and he was Director of United 
Kingdom Exhibits at the Wembley Exhibition, being solely responsible 


_ for the fine decorations and stalls in the British Section and privy, to say the 


en 


least, to the striking architecture and lay-out of the Exhibition as a whole. 
‘He was an original Committeeman of the Architecture Club and, at the 
time of his death, President ; he founded the National Institute of Agri- 
cultural Botany ; he was treasurer of the Housing Association for Officers’ 
families ; and for a week after his death correspondents were writing to the 


' Times to disclose other philanthropic activities of Weaver’s of which most 
of his closest friends were unaware. He had to earn a living: he earned a 
living by serving his fellows, and devoted all his leisure time to unpaid 
“service. He spent most of his time, perhaps, in promoting and preserving 
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the physical beauty of his country : but his passion for that was linked to, 
and arose out of, his passion for fuller and richer life. He was no limited 
aesthete or connoisseur, but a man who himself led an ample and many- 
sided life and could not bear that persons capable of his own manifold 
enjoyments should be denied access of them either because of undeveloped 
faculties or because of economic worries. 


ceo aepiaagimaaas 


His Contribution to Our Civilization 


EAVER was that rare type, a “‘ thruster ” devoted to the arts and to 

civilisation. He was enthusiastic, energetic, imaginative and practi- 
cal: no committee on which he sat could adjourn without deciding to do 
something and it was usually Weaver who was commissioned to do it. 
The brilliant eyes, the full nose, the firm clean-shaven lips and jaws, 
radiated determination: Weaver was always prepared with precedents 
and suggestions, just the out-of-the-way knowledge that was required, 
just the positive proposals for supervening difficulties and placating 
obstructionists. Gifts like his, in the City, might have made him a million- 
aire, or in politics might have brought him to a great position in which he 
would have had passionate supporters and bitter enemies. But his idealism 
was stronger even than his positive temperament : the self-assertion that — 
was in him could never compete with the heart that made him constantly © 
struggle against ugliness and lack of vision. We knew him for many years © 
and never appealed to him in vain for any good cause : where he could not _ 
himself help, his gallant smile was in itself an encouragement. Few men | 
of his eminence in our life time have had less gratuitous publicity ; few 
have left behind them so many grateful friends to keep their memories ; 
green. ae 


_ 


women writers, has died in her thirties. She was born at Sheffield 
and educated at Richmond and Girton, taking the Law Tripos in 1914. 
During the war she worked in the Ministry of Agriculture ; and in 1923 she 
married’ Mr. Edward O’Brien, well-known for his annual collections of 
Short Stories. Miss Wilson (who was one of the earliest winners of the 
Hawthornden Prize with her Death of Society) first attracted public notice — 
in 1919 with Martin Schuler, a romantic novel about a German musician 
which is remarkable because it contains a genius who really is a genius and 
who writes music which we are convinced is good. Her later works in- _ 
cluded : If All These Young Men, Grand Tour, Dragon’s Blood, Latterday 
Symphony, Greenlow and some collections of fairy-tales. She had an — 
extraordinary power of visualisation which made her able to describe, in _ 


- 
Romer Wilson ) 
M3 ROMER WILSON, one of the most gifted of the younger | 

} 
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the most vivid and compelling manner, the landscapes of countries which 
she had never seen: and, though weak when it came to descriptions of 
commonplace scenes and conversations, she had a Brontéish power when 
she wrote of moments of passion and exaltation. Had it not been for ill- 
health she might well have left a greater mark on the literary history of her 
time. 


| 
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SIR CHARLES HOLMES 
By Powys Evans 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


CHANGES, a new quarterly review of French and English literature has 

been sent to us. It is edited by Allanah Harper, and published by J. O. 

Fourcade, of 22 Rue de Condé, Paris (6e), at 15s. a year. This first number 

is extremely interesting. M. André Gide contributes a translation of the 
first act of Hamlet, and among the English contributions are essays by Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence, Mr. Eliot and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée: poems by Miss Sitwell and Mr. 
W. H. Davies: a story by Mrs. Woolf, and (“ Si Napoleon, si je lui disais si je lui 
disais si Napoleon”) . . . Un Portrait Complété de Picasso, by Miss Stein. If 
Echanges continues in the same vein it will be a delight indeed. 


v7) 77) 7) 

R. Basil Blackwell’s new edition of the Barchester Novels (in 14 volumes at 
M £8 15s the set) has received such definite encouragement that he intends to 
proceed to a complete edition of Trollope. The second group, the Political Novels, is 
to be issued this year. When the whole is completed it will be a worthy monument no 
less to Trollope’s genius than to the enterprise of his latest impresario and the beautiful 
work of the Shakespeare Head Press. 


77) a a 
HE College of Fine Arts of New York University has sent a prospectus of 
their proposed publication of Professor Offner’s Corpus of Florentine Painting, 
a truly Gargantuan work in thirty volumes. The issue is subscribable only in its 
entirety, and the cheapest edition, of 300, is eleven hundred dollars. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Fund for the Florentine Corpus, New York University. 
a 77] @ 
NOTHER work dealing with Florentine painting will be Professor Tancred 
Borenius’s Florentine Frescoes, to be issued this year by Messrs. Jack, of Edin- 
burgh, at seven guineas. This book will fill a gap in the vast literature of Italian 
art for, owing to the extreme difficulty of illustrating such a work at all adequately, 
the subject has not received that extensive treatment which its importance demands. 
Florentine frescoes are usually extensive and inaccessible, and the uneven lighting 
makes reproduction very difficult. There are to be thirty plates in colour and forty- 
three in monochrome, and, judging from the specimen in the prospectus, they will be 
both accurate and beautiful. 
a 77) a 
OR £400 one may become the prospective possessor of the new edition of The 
General Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum. To how many 
volumes this will run it is impossible to predict ; but, since each volume, of 500 pages, 
may be purchased for £4 (or £3 by subscribers) the complete catalogue should rival 
in immensity even Professor Offner’s projected work. In the meantime the Museum 
authorities will continue the usual monthly record of ‘“ Accessions ” to the Catalogue. 
It is intended, saving ‘‘ Act of God, War, Strikes, Lock-outs, Fire, Flood or Drought ” 
to issue batches of volumes every six months, for which payment is to be made upon 
receipt. Subscribers should apply to the Keeper of the Printed Books, British 
Museum, W.C.1. 
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PO ESERY 


FOUR POEMS 


eA Garden Rose 


NCE battling in the wild, men bore thee here, 
()s: they had borne some warrior to his tent ; 

Nursed thee and lavished on thee nutriment, 
And fenced thee from each foe thou had’st to fear. 


Indwelling power, that scarce could hold its place, 
Might surfeit here, but, loth to unbend the bow 
And nurse a napkined talent, it bade thee grow 
To more imperious beauty, statelier grace. 


And shall not men, like thee beset by foes 
That kept each nerve, each sinew, long astrain, 
Like thee released, the loosened power retain 
That turned the wilding to the garden rose ? 


Great shame were ours if, in an equal case, 
Flowers keep their gains, men but their former place. 


The Wasp that Was 


ROM life in three-dimensioned space 
| Bh drops to death in two ; 
Flat as unruffled ocean’s face, 
Or flat as falls a common-place, 
He lies beneath my shoe. 


His tactless disconcerting way 

Of aureoling my head 

Has docked him of his little day, 
And turned his form’s organic play 
To matter thinly spread. 


By what compulsion he was driven 
To court contention thus, 

And why that vibrant orbit given, 
May possibly be known to heaven, 
But is not known to us. 
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A Dogmatic Statement 


AM, for all that pedants prate, 

[> crabbed Hegelians taught, 
A subject, not a predicate, 

A thinker, not a thought. 


What Power soever schemed my course, 
Some part was left for me, 

For who that once has known remorse 
Doubts ever will is free ? 


No tool of blind unfeeling Fate, 
Or mechanistic Whole, 

I that, created, can create 

Am Person, Self, and Soul. 


Question and Suggestion 


ASKED of Life, when serpent eyes 
Met mine with stony glare, 
What made you thus materialize, 
And tabernacle there ? 


Were you so little helped by Heaven, 
When soldering cell to cell, 

That, to despairing courses driven, 
You borrowed help from Hell ? 


And in return for labour lent— 
I guess not at the sum— 
A room in your grim tenement 
Is let to devildom ? 
THOMAS THORNELY 


The Lost Forest 


UNK ever in memories, the way not knowing, 
GS: came to a road from the high road diverted, 
And there on the scrolled and rusty gateway hung 
Aloft like a bubble an apple-green bell, 
Which wondering I rang, 
For a weedy track went down 
Through a wood long years deserted. 
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Then, sedate as the sound of a knell, 

It boomed where the trees entwined, 

And the foxgloves tall in the shade 

Marched down the dell ; 

Where from hazel to hazel the honeysuckles swung, 
Putting their strands at places over the road ; 

And boulders and cliffs in the depths of wood arose. 
Haphazard the dells : hot patches and angles cold, . 
The high open levels heady and wild, 

Banked in with the smell of the small white rose. 


I stared through the gate, knowing well, 
Well, and of old, 

This green, this deserted domain, 

I had gone up the road when a child, 

I must go up the road again. 


Here were the woods in childhood I had known, 
Here rippled the same flowers on forest paths, 
The lyrical light identical. 

The light that is blown like balloons 

In through the window at dawn. 

That light, earlier than memories, 

Earlier than birth, 

That is remembered till the day we die, 

Flittered through layered slats of those wide trees ; 
Danced the light there, as goldfinch will fly 

In June grasses his flickering way ; 

Pirouetted the sunlight there, when the leaves made merry; 
Leaves that bubble like love-birds 

In the blond air. 


Lovely the light there. 

Lovely the wood in her disarray : : 
Trees lay in each others arms, caught so, in the falling. 
Had ever the movement of men, 

Destroyed that entangled stillness ? 

Over these boughs the centuries might pass 

In storm, and they remain 

Like Chinese trees of jewels within a glass 

For ever : vestal flames, burn the lamps there : 

All over the horse-chestnuts are the great lamps lighted ; 
No wind, no sweep of rain, 

Loves lost, loves unrequited 

Have touched this forest since the whole earth was fair. 
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Then, sleepy as children, or the old gaffer grows, 
I turned to that wild place in the dusk calling, 
There must I lie, there sleep again, 


Where, pinned over the clear spreads of crackling leaves 


And dog-violets, the dog-star arose. 


Then wept I among those woods, recallin 

How in childhood enchantment Ws 
Atoned for the pain, so that no pain was known 

To the integral heart, but there came dreams_alone. 


How, in early mornings 

When the moon, coin of cloud, stayed yet in the sky, 
And bracken was rusty and bowed by a weight of dew, 
Great Fergus came, riding over the land 

Till he reached the shore, 

And his tall pale stallion champed at the sea 

As his hoofs sank into the sand, 

And Fergus could ride no more. 


Or how a false queen 

Sat by the village mill, weaving a magic spell 
Under the flying 

Silver leaves of a sycamore. 


Ah, even then, the flowers of creeping-jenny, 
All, all tiny flowers of the wood, 
That in forest clearings shine, 


And the shafts of dawn slanting through nursery shutters. 


And the growing dusk, were divine. 


Often then, on a flowery stream in a meadow 
Came Ophelia with gestures mild, 
Begging me : “ Where was Hamlet ? ” 


Then I wept for the darling visions of my infancy, 
Which into maturity I might not hold. 


The birds were hushed in sleep, 

Yet the evening air was filled with the sound of wings ; 
Then I knew, as one who sees, 

That in the darkness the souls abode with the birds, 
In the sweet-chestnut trees. 
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Thus do the souls seek company with the birds ; 
There rested spirit and feather, 

There, in the beautiful darkness, 

Slept they together. 


Ceased every note at last and the night fell 
Ceased even Philomel. 

Ceased even to whisper the tops of the trees, 
Which rock to a cradle-croon, 

Murmuring across the craters of the moon, 
That transient gold crust which is her shell ; 
As a snare, a net, I saw 

The English boughs ravel the scoured shore, 
Where the tides grieve no longer. 

And here on the rounded bastions of the rocks 
The dappling moonlight stayed, tossed about 
No longer by leaves, moving no more, 

And every hollow found out by the moon 
Became a rock pool in sunlight, a lighted well. 


Very low lay my head, low 

On the warm forest floor. 

And the shell of this world where it lay, seemed 

True and untrue. 

True as those lava landscapes of which I have dreamed ; 
Where once, in the languid nights of lunar spring 

The soft seeds mated in the valleys ; 

Intimate all the scenery I knew: 

Familiar to me were the moon-meadows as the nursery fire 
Built of the split birch and withered ling ; 

Yet I not born of this earth, nor of the moon, 

Being alien to each planet, finding small difference 
Between dead and living worlds. 


Resting now with the souls and the birds, 
Sleeping also, I heard no more 

The earth sounds, only those sleeping dreams 
That so beset me, those returning wings 

Into childhood places, bore me away as ever. 


Very, very remote are the childhood places : 

Their rusty gates on the highroad are shut by day ; 

The traveller may not enter, but sigh, looking in 

For the nightfall. Then come to the forest enclosed : 
There trees entwine, there light in the leaves interlaces, 
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Dappled, oblique, falling strangely true 
On the Sate lost, the earth’s most beautiful faces, 


That we ever knew. 
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Then, on the forest floor, I awoke to the sound of wings, 
Awoke to pain, from childhood returning, 

Hearing a spoken word, ; 

Understanding like the Umbrian Saint 


The blackbirds’ jargon : . 
For A ee ue Word, then benold it was a bird, 


anat dipping, and flying sings. 
DOROTHY WELLESLEY 


TWO POEMS 


Prophet 


OW shall I sing, 
H: with faint mortal breath, 
Of that eternal Spring, 
That tarrieth 
Beyond thy snows, O Time, and thy black stream, 
O Death ?. 


Earthly flowers, I know, 
Dark in the earth dwell 
Under late-fallen snow. 


These, then, shall I foretell ? 


Mutable the seasons flow. 

In these bare boughs 

Wouldst have me show 

Where future summers house ? 


In vain, in vain! No prophet I, 

If, having watched and seen 

The last-gone mortal spring put on her green, 
The next I prophesy. 


But how to sing 

Of that eternal and consummate Spring, 

That tarrieth 

Beyond thy snows, O Time, and thy black stream, 
O Death ! 
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I have seen old cities fall. 
Wouldst have me spell 

The writing flagrant on the wall ? 
Shall I foretell 

The doom of each Earth-citadel, 
Foreknown to all ? 


New eager cities rise. 

Shall I declare 

How their high pyramids on the floods of air 
Challenge the skies,— 

But few men grow more wise, 

Cities more fair ? 


Write Troy and Elsinore 
And Babylon and Rome, 
Write Paris on the score : 
Then come back home, 

And write a thousand more— 
All has been told before. 


But how to turn from them, 
And inward with the eye 
Illumined prophesy 

The new Ferusalem ! 


Back from this hour reach, 

To the half-lit dawn. How near 
The first, thick, stammering speech, 
The time of myth and fear ! 

O ancient Earth, 

O Man still near thy birth ! 


Ages of fire rolled 

Over Earth, ere life began, 
And ages fanged with cold 
Ere came the life of Man ; 
What end shall be foretold ? 


Get you to the tower, 

Gaze you, and behold 
Forward from this hour 
The torrent of Man’s power 
Through ages vast unrolled. 
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But on Time’s ultimate rim 

Where Earth, and the eye, burn dim, 
As it was in the past, behold, 

This is the end foretold, 

The Earth grown frore and cold : 
And for Man, she knows not him. 


Ah ! could I sing 

Of fields untouched by those 
Awaiting snows— 

Could I but sing, 

I with. faint mortal breath 
On the dark side of Death, 
Of that eternal Spring ! 


To the Eyes 


RE you the same, O eyes, that hang with lust 
A On the body’s every feature, take your fill 


Of the sweet flesh, defile it as you will, 
And, cruel in weakness, claim that so you must ? 


Are you the same that, not content to dwell 
In your own lust, seek, and rejoice to find 
Nothing but lust and baseness in man’s mind, 
O cynic eyes, contented with such Hell ? 


Lucifer fell from Heaven. Are you the same, 
Ignoble eyes, the same that from afar 
Worshipped, with trembling lids, the Morning Star, 
And washed your brightness in his evening flame ? 


Are you the same, O eyes, that looked on death 
And bore his terrors for yourself, but cried 
Bitterly for another’s child that died, 
And would have given your sight to give him breath ? 


Are you the same, O eyes, that knew to love? 
Are you the same that made the unconscious face 
A clear reflection of eternal grace, | 
The Spirit descending on it like a dove ? 


Only your windows are the same. Within 
A thousand passions in the same soul throng, 
And still the Evil and the Good are strong, 
And Virtue, close as friendship, bound to Sin. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
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BRING FORTH THE GARDEN 
ROLLER ! 
A Modern Mime-Ballet 


By RONALD WATKINS 


The garden roller 
Is type of Spring, 
And home-bound business-men, 
And everything— 
Nowadays— 
Far more than lovers’ lays 
With muted string— 
Far more than birds 
Who merely sing, 
Old poets echoing. 
Persons in the Ballet : 


THE POET 

THE CUCKOO, inanimate 

Mrs. JONES. 

Mr. JONES" 

Miss JONES. 

THE LOVER. 

A TELEGRAPH-BOY, ornament. 


The end of the overture suggests extreme cold and shivering, and when 
the curtain rises the day is just dawning. It takes very few seconds to 
become light, and the audience’s imagination may well be aided by the use 
of an occasional cock-crow. 

A figure appears along the road (R), shivering with cold. Down to the 
waist it is concealed behind an umbrella, and for a few bars nothing can be 
seen but the shaking umbrella and a pair of trousered legs stamping in 
order to keep warm. Then suddenly the note of a cuckoo is heard, and 
during its elaboration by the orchestra‘a face appears round the edge of the 
umbrella, looks up to the sky, decides that it is not raining and detaches 
itself from the enveloping shelter. 

It is the Port, who has come out early in the morning in search of 
Spring. Apart from his seeming rather elaborately ‘“ poetical,” he is not 
an entirely ludicrous figure ; his face is good-looking but slightly effemin- 
ate, and he should cause the audience to smile at his excess of earnestness, 
not to laugh at any deliberate absurdities. He is not a Bunthorne. He 
wears habitually a look of puzzled wonder, his bewilderment increasing 
from time to time as he reacts to the incidents of the Ballet. 

He betrays his mission—the quest of Spring—by his extreme delight 
at, and interest in, the cuckoo’s repeated note. He folds his umbrella and 


—— 


BRING FORTH THE GARDEN ROLLER! 


R. WALL SPACE: IN THE 
, /WALL : 
UPPER Window L SPACE: IN THE 


UPPE 
MISS JONES APPEARS a Window 


MRS. SOWES APPEARS 
AS HERE STAND 
To THe THE STEPS 


TOoL-SHep 


HERE AT THE oy 
END STANDS 
THe 


GARDEN- ROLLER 


L. LAWN; 


Post: WERE, EXCEPT WHEN 
OTHERWISE ENGAGED, 
ITS THE CUCKOO 

; S Ra 


i I LING 


ENTER THE POET 


ENTER THe TELEGRAPH-Boy ~ 
ENTER Tne LoveR <#—— 
ExtT MR JonNES To THE STATION 


RE-EwTEeR MR. owes 


YESH= GRING FORTH THE GaRDEN-ROLLER ~ 
GROUND PLAN OF THE STAGE 


begins to chase the sound first towards one side of the stage, then towards 
he other. This occupation tires and baffles him, and after a momentary 
yause to get his breath back—during which he leans against the gate-post 
—he produces a flute from under his cloak and begins a short ode to Spring. 
‘t is in classical form, and after a few bars the Cuckoo—a wooden bird 
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with a mechanical contrivance for opening and shutting its prodigious 
beak—appears on top of the gate-post. The Poer first becomes aware of 
the bird’s presence when it imitates a two-note phrase which already 
threatens to become the sole content of the Spring Ode. This imitation 1s 
developed at some length, with appropriate gyrations by the Poet, and 
builds up a climax sufficiently irritating to disturb the inmates of the house. — 

At the height of the din the L. upper window is flung up and Mrs. | 
JONES appears at it, waving her fist. The interruption causes a sudden pause ~ 
in the music, but the Port, though mildly surprised, strikes up again, — 
being clearly very much enamoured of his mechanical Cuckoo. MRs. — 
JoNnES conveys by the waving of her arms her growing determination, and — 
at a second—less noisy—climax slams down the window again and dis-— 
appears. After the second slam the Poet, while continuing his ode, still — 
feebly seconded by the bird, watches the front-door with some anxiety and — 
makes one or two nervous rushes off the stage, only to be lured back by — 
the sight (and sound !) of the forlorn Cuckoo. 4 
# At last, to the accompaniment of a drum-roll, the door opens with all — 
the mysterious solemnity of the portals of a Greek-Tragedy-Palace. 
For a moment there is dead silence and a gloomy abyss yawns in the door- 
way. : 

Then, on a staccato chord, Mr. Joness fills the gap. He is a little man 
with a pointed nose and pince-nez, and he wears the fettering costume of a 
small business-man. At the moment he has a table-napkin tucked into 
the neck of his waistcoat and holds in his right hand a table-knife, which, 
in spite of his very obvious timidity, gives him a warlike appearance. But — 
the first sight of the Port is enough for him, and on another chord—this 
time tremolo—he reverses his direction: the burly arms of Mrs. Jongs 
are seen pushing him out again and the door slams behind him. 

The two protagonists now face each other, willy-nilly. The Poer is at a 
loss to understand, Mr. Jongs has no courage to act. ‘The dancing of this 
scene rests with Mr. Jones, the Port watching him fascinated. It is very 
short, Mr. JONES makes one or two forward lurches with his arms, but his 
feet will not follow him. Then he pauses to think. Then suddenly he makes — 
up his mind : his hand goes to his pocket and he produces a penny. With 
the same impulse he takes a step forward. Then the inspiration flags again. © 
Finally he shakes himself, shuts his eyes and runs up to a position opposite — 
the Port: he holds the penny out in a desperate arabesque, looking — 
meanwhile in great embarrassment down his nose. | 

The Post is at first profoundly shocked, and then very much disgusted. 
In a short solo he expresses his contempt for suburbia and his contrasting 
high-souled passion for the Spring as embodied in the mechanical Cuckoo. 
On seeing the Cuckoo, MR. Jongs shows great astonishment and in curios- 
ity proceeds to inspect it at closer range. ‘This sacrilege is too much for the 
Poet, and he seizes the Cuckoo and departs with it under his arm (R). 
By way of comment Mr. Jones wipes the top of the gate-post with his 
napkin and pockets the penny. : 


> 
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He then returns to his garden and performs a moody pas seul up and down 
the pathway. During this caper he addresses himself to the grass, bending 
over it and examining it closely. Much should be made of this moment : 
the music and the dancing should exaggerate its impressiveness in view of 


_ its importance in the sequel. An intense climax is reached when he ventures 


to try it with his foot as a bather tests the temperature of the water before 
the year’s first dip. The effect is instantaneous : he starts back horrified 
as if a serpent had bitten his toe, and falls into a violent fit of shivering. 
A church-clock strikes the four quarters of the hour and then eight 
oclock. Mr. Jones is roused from his state of collapse by the lateness of 
the hour, and simultaneously Mrs. Jones runs out of the house with his 
overcoat. They dance this on, and she returns to fetch muffler, bowler- 


_hat and bag. When he is completely attired they embrace conventionally, 


and he makes for the gate. Out in the road he stops abruptly to look at his 
feet, holds up the foot which touched the grass, shivers, looks at his watch 
and trots back to his wife. She raises her hands in consternation and 
plunges back into the house. While she is inside he pays another visit of 
inspection to the grass and returns shuddering. She returns with his 
goloshes. He hurriedly puts them on, executes a pirouette in the middle 


__ of the path and hurries off to the station (R). 


Mrs. JONES remains leaning over the gate, but with a change in the 


_ tone of the music, the R. upper window is gently drawn up and Miss 


JONES appears at it. She wears a flowered dressing-gown. She is pretty, 


_ but at the moment has obviously just woken from sleep : she has a lighted 
cigarette in her mouth, but her eyes are sleepy-looking and the movements 


_of her arms vary between rubbing her eyes, stretching and waving to her 


_ papa. 


Mrs. JONES is unconscious of her presence. The tableau is interrupted 


2 by the loud blowing of the engine’s whistle and an impression of the noise 


Yi 


= 


of a departing train. Mrs. Jones finding the table-napkin at hand waves it 
violently for a few moments then pulls up her sleeves and wheels round— 
only to catch sight of Miss Jones, who is also waving. With a furious dance 
—‘ these modern girls ’—she appears to abuse her. Miss JONES pulls 
down the window to shut out the din, and Mrs. Jones disappears into the 
house. 
# * € 

The curtain does not fall here, but the stage remains empty during a very 
brief entr’acte. This denotes the passing of time, in token of which the 
light changes from morning grey to afternoon gold. The music might 
take the form of a sort of symphony of bird-calls and should anyway insist 
upon a straightforward, lyrical, young-love theme, preferably—if the com- 


poser’s reputation will permit—a trifle conventional. 


At the close of the entr’acte, the church-clock strikes three—again the 


_ four quarters first, and then the hour. The Poet returns from the R., with 


his Cuckoo under his arm, and he seems more puzzled and nonplussed 
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than ever. He is also hot and tired, and having re-enthroned his bird upon 


the gate-post leans heavily against the throne for support. His eye drifting — 


; 
t 


Y 


aimlessly over the R. hand side of the stage lights upon the R. upper — 
window at which Miss Jongs is to be seen angrily, but at the same time © 
languidly, biting her nails. The Porr scents romance in this picture ~ 


of a captive maiden, and intrudes upon the garden to perform a sort 
of serenade dance, which evokes no response from the young lady save an 
occasional amused grin and finally an impudent long-nose. But the PogT, 


hot on the scent of his long-sought Spring-time Romance, is utterly un- — 


ae 


daunted until Mrs. Jones is drawn by the commotion to peep out of the © 
front-door. Her rage at sight of the returned pest of the morning is un- ~ 


bounded. But when she follows his gaze and sees the cause of his rapture, 
she loses control and runs at him with a poker. A spirited duet—she 
attacking, he protesting—ends with the Poer fleeing into the road (R). 
Mrs. JONES, satisfying herself that her daughter has disappeared from the 
window, retires once more into the house and slams the door. 

At this point the Lover enters from the L. He is the male counterpart of 
Miss Jones. That is to say that his most striking characteristic is a luxuri- 
ous lethargy. He is dressed for the river with very wide Oxford trousers in 
white flannel and a rather common blazer. He carries an ukelele and a 
very delicate-looking scull: he too has a cigarette dangling from his lips. 
His entry-dance is most aptly described as a “ slouch ”—‘ can’t be bother- 
ed to walk, old thing ! ”—but his sex and his white trousers are enough to 
infuse new hope into the Poer for the satisfaction of his craving for Ro- 
mance. 

The Lover trails down the garden-path to the front-door and there 
knocks in a familiar way. There is no answer, and he knocks again. Again 
no answer. He shuffles out of the porch, looks round mildly—his every 
reaction is mild—surprised, and shuffles back to knock again. The L. 
upper window slams up: the Lover trots out: Mrs. JONEs appearing at 
the window sternly waves him away, and when he runs under her window to 
ask for an explanation threatens him with a bedroom jug. As hurriedly as 
ri nature will permit, he takes to the path again and the window slams 

own. 

During a brief melancholy solo by the Lover, the PorT advances, quite 
convinced by what he has seen that he is nearing the end of his quest. 
With childlike curiosity he follows the young man in his antics, peering 
into his face at whatever angle it may happen to be, and himself keeping 
on his countenance an expression of hero-worshipping admiration that by 
the nature of its object is supremely ridiculous. 

After a short spell of this, the Lover becomes aware of the strange pre- 
sence and halts abruptly. The Port smiles, shakes his head sympathetically, 
pats him on the shoulder and leads him up to the gate-post to introduce 
him to the Cuckoo. “ This is Spring!” he seems to say, ‘‘ We all know 
what that means for young men ! ” The Lover, whose imagination is at all 
times as lazy as his body, may be excused for the blank astonishment which 
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strikes him on first seeing this cuckoo of Spring. At this point the dancing 
is with the Port, the Lover simply allowing himself to be pushed and pull- 
ed at will. The Porris very excited indeed, and appears to preach a doctrine 
of revolution against Mrs. JONES, whom he indicates by constant gesticula- 

tions at the L. hand window. Finally dragging the Lover beneath the R. 
hand window, he falls on his knees before it as if he were Romeo and this 
were Juliet’s balcony. 

The Lover slowly comes to understand the Porr’s meaning, and takes 
the situation very coolly, as if to say ‘Oh, I see ! She’s locked in up there ! 
If that’s the case—” He plays two or three ordinary and toneless chords 
on his instrument. The Port (accompanied by a solo flute) rises and trips 

_ over to the Lover and peers a little suspiciously at the ukelele. The Lover 

repeats his performance. The flute announces a sort of (“‘ Hello !”’) and 
the Port’s (and the audience’s) gaze is directed to the R. upper window, 
where Miss JoNEs now reappears. 

A dance-trio now takes place. Miss Jones, who of course can only use 
her arms, and the Lover, go through a lackadaisical dumb-show, she 
explaining to him her situation, and both expressing bored contempt of the 

irritating ways of their elders and betters. Meanwhile the Port, full of 
excitement and greatly distressed by the maiden’s plight, goes running 
round trying to find any means of liberating her. Half-way through the 
trio he returns under the window and shakes his head desperately : the 
other two stop their private conversation and look wonderingly at him as if 
_ he were a strange insect. This tableau is held for a momentary pause 
_ filled by a sustained chord, and then the dance is repeated with the differ- 
- ence that at the end the Poet returns, not empty-handed, but with some gar- 
_ den-steps, which in great triumph he rears not quite directly beneath the 
window. 
_ The other two take not the slightest notice of this stroke of genius. 
Instead the Lover strikes up on his ukelele, and they both wag their heads 
-in that particularly foolish way which modern dance-band-maniacs use. 
- Puzzled, but undeterred, the Porr runs up the ladder himself, only to find 
- that he is some distance from the window. He continues, however, to make 
_ frantic appeals and protestations to Miss Jones, who unwittingly turns her 
_ back on him. The Lover offers her his hand, and quite casually she springs 
to the ground, her very short skirt becoming a handy parachute. Very 
_ deliberately they slouch to the path together, and then perform the slowest 
and dreariest of modern ballroom steps out of the gate and off stage L. 
As they pass the Cuckoo on the gate-post, it utters one piercing hoot and 
seems to shrink into itself. The Porr looks amazed, appealing, miserable. 
 Broken-hearted, he follows them down the path, gazes after them, wipes a 
tear from his eye and addresses himself once more to the Cuckoo. 
_ From the R. enters with a cheery Spring-time whistle a pigmy TELE- 
 GRAPH-Boy in the traditional and becoming uniform of his profession. | 
Being a child of less than ten summers he is very meticulous in the per- 
_ formance of his office, and spends some time and trouble in reading the 
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number on the gate and comparing it with the number on the telegram ~ 
which he fishes from the pouch at his waist. Satisfied that he is on the right : 
track, he straightens his tunic, assumes a solemn expression, faces about — 
and marches grimly down the path. At the front door he executes a double — 
ring, which produces an almost instantaneous effect. Mrs. JONES appears and : 
exhibits the habitual alarm of inexperienced telegram-recipients. Still 
with his undertaker’s stare, and with a portentous bow, the Boy presents — 
the telegram. Mrs. Jongs, to a gloomy series of staccato chords, carries It _ 
like a red-hot coal to a position where she supposes herself to be sufficiently ; 
secluded in case she should want to be “ alone with her grief.’’ She turns 
sharply on the boy and he drops his head at once. Meanwhile the Port and 
the Cuckoo make no attempt to conceal their curiosity, both having their 
mouths wide open. ‘ 

Mrs. Jones slowly and theatrically detaches the telegram from its en- | 
velope and, unfolding it, holds it before her. Slowly her facial expression — 
changes to one of surprised joy, and when she is fully set in this grimace she — 
appears to read out the words of the telegram, pointing them out with her ~ 
finger : meanwhile the orchestra blare forth the rhythm of what she in ~ 
dumb-show says: “ BRING FORTH THE GARDEN ROLLER.” 
(This being the title of the ballet, it should, I think, be easy enough to 
make clear to the audience what the content of the telegram is. Anyway — 
the sequel will explain.) The rhythm is the same as the opening phrase of © 
Mendelssohn’s wedding-march. Mrs. Jones then, to the astonishment of © 
all, bursts into a series of wild capers which have the character of worried 
bustle—as, for instance, when one has to pack for a hurried departure. 
In the middle of this career she remembers, or rather is forcibly reminded 
of, the waiting TELEGRAPH Boy. “‘ No answer!” she and the orchestra 
seem to say, and effusively she pats him on the head and offers to kiss him. — 
But this is altogether too much for the Boy’s dignity : waving her aside 
he marches out and away more quickly but no less portentously than when 
he came. 

When he is gone, Mrs. JoNnEs continues her bustle of useless activity 
which tends to centre gradually around the R. hand corner of the house, 
in which direction the tool-shed may be supposed to lie. At the back of 
her mind—never a clear-sighted organ—lies the realisation that alone she 
is unable to move the roller. It is this thought which prevents her from 
making straight for the shed. Suddenly she catches sight of the PorT and 
instantly sees in him the solution of her difficulty. He, finding himself | 
observed, and misinterpreting—in the light of the past—the determination © 
of her glance, attempts to escape out R., but she with brilliant and surpris- 

: 


ing agility vaults the railings and takes possession of his arm. Their hurried — 
exit—like the Red Queen dragging Alice—round the R. hand corner of the — 
house brings this second period of the ballet to an end. 

* 


The second entra’acte recalls the motifs which represent the lazy young - 
couple. As before, the lights alter—this time becoming dimmer as for 
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-evening—and, at the close, the clock strikes to indicate the lapse of time : 


- it is now seven o’clock. 


8 * * 
Miss Jones and the Lover return dancing a little more brightly— 


_ perhaps they might indicate the earlier and more energetic variety of the 


Charleston—they have been slightly thawed by a warm and sentimental 
afternoon on the river. But they do not get far with their dance, for they are 
very soon interrupted by the appearance of Mrs. Jones and the Poer from 
round the corner of the house, heaving and straining and wiping their 
brows in an effort to drag the garden roller on to the lawn. The young pair 
goggle on the L. hand lawn, until with staggering steps the other two have 
succeeded in establishing the roller in a good position on the R. hand lawn. 


_ The Poet, mopping his brow, notices the young couple as they begin to 


dance again. He is instantly won back to their cause and moves towards 
them with a rapt smile. Mrs. Jones suddenly observes this, and, after 
furious gestures at her daughter and the Lover, decides that at least the 
Poet shall not join their faction and sternly bids him attend to her business. 

There follows a set dance, with Mrs. Jonss and the roller on the R. 
lawn, Miss Jones and the Lover on the L. lawn, and the Port on the centre 
path, obviously in a quandary and drawn first to one side and then to the 


other. 


There is no solution to this triangle, and they would go on dancing for 
ever, were it not for the sudden interruption of a piercing engine-whistle 
and—if possible—an impression of the sound of an approaching train. 
‘This transfixes them all. It signals the approach of Mr. Jones. Under 


cover of the impression made by this dramatic whistle, Mrs. JoNEs steals 


_ the victory by dragging the Port on to her part of the lawn, tearing his 
cloak off his shoulders and draping the roller with it as if for an unveiling 


“ 


a 


- ceremony. All four take up positions of nervous expectation, as if they were 


officials at a football-match awaiting the royal arrival. 
A splendid blare of trumpets heralds the arrival, and Mr. Jongs returns 
translated and inspired. After a short ecstatic caper on the fore-stage, 


_ during which he divests himself of hat, bag, overcoat, muffler, coat and 


waistcoat, he unhitches his braces in front, rolls up his sleeves and marches 
_ superbly in at the gate to perform the unveiling ceremony. In dumb- 
_ show Mrs. Jones makes a speech to her husband, and he replies: they 


y 
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_ solemnly shake hands, and then with a magnificent gesture he twitches the 


covering from the roller, while all the others clap their hands. 
The first roll of Spring begins, and the rolling, the dance and the music, 
all provide a gradual crescendo and accelerando. Mr. Jones begins, that is 


to say, as if he were leading a funeral procession, pushing the roller for- 


ward at an almost imperceptible speed. But gradually he warms to his 
work, and when he starts to pull, he very soon breaks into a trot, and then 


into an ecstatic gallop. Finally the roller, being made of papier-maché, 
rises from the ground, and he waves it round his head like a hammer- 


‘thrower. The Port, quite overcome, uses Mr. JOoNnEs’ bowler-hat to 
258 
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snuff his jilted Cuckoo. The young couple, losing their characteristic — 
inertia, begin to dance, as all young people should, like young rams; — 
while Mrs. JonEs, catching more truly than any one the essential tone of the — 
scene, plunges into the house, returns with a bottle of beer and a glassona 
tray, and pours out her husband’s own particular brand of Bacchic liquor _ 
in a foaming fountain before his eyes. A 
A climax is reached when Mr. Jones with blasphemous defiance raises — 
the roller at the extent of one arm and points it at the heavens. Instantly — 
the English sky does its habitual trick ! there is a heavy fall of rain which _ 
drives everybody into the house except Mr. Jones, who stands like Prome- — 
theus unshaken by the thunderbolt of Zeus, and the Porr who kneels — 
before him in an attitude of uncritical homage. | 
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A. Problem Story 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD 


ORD POTTHESLEY-HOUSELEY (pronounced “ Pot-House ”' 
by everyone except Americans and members of the family) was 
accustomed to find his poultry and live stock sometimes eccentric- 
ally prolific, but when her ladyship presented him with female 

twins he had to put in a spell of quite hard drinking before he became 


_ reconciled to this donation. They were christened Dandylion and Clytem- 
- nestra—old family names. 


He was incredibly aristocratic in appearance, with a long grey beard 
usually glistening with dewdrops. His interests were purely agricultural. 
He had no actually recognizable virtues and but two venal vices, one, a 
tendency he could not conquer to make a mild fuss of his daughters’ 
governesses ; the other, an addiction to bringing mud into the house. 
His lady was far more exercised over the latter than the former frailty. 

The ‘Twins led the normal life of their sex and station until they reached 
their twentieth birthday. On that occasion they demanded from their sire 


_ allowances sufficient to enable them to take a large flat in London and dress 
ina manner worthy of their looks and their line. When he flatly refused they 


merely said : “‘ Then, Papa, we'll sell the story of you and the governesses 


tothe Sunday Scout”’ (an idea which would not have occurred to really 


nice girls); ““ You’d better cough up! ”’ His lordship tugged at his beard 


- for a while and muttered imprecations, but eventually capitulated. 


Fair. 
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So a month later found them installed in a ten-room service flat in May 
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their honour. Great curiosity was aroused amongst their corps of friends 
by Dandylion’s obscure hint that there was after all one distinguishing mark _ 


between them, but what that was she resolutely refused to say. This gave 
rise to much speculation—not always in the best taste—amongst the 
Bucks and Beaux, and increased still further the myriad proposals of mar- 


riage which poured in upon them. Their success was such that not 
to know them was equivalent to absolute social degradation ; 99.999 per 
cent. of the population flinched under this humiliating axiom, for the — 
twins were haughtily and contemptuously exclusive. Not one of the pro- — 


posals made to them was even considered, for their hearts—if they possess- 
ed any—remained ruthlessly fancy free. 


They owned every type of means of progression, from a pair of skis to a | 
Straight Twelve Crashley, including the chicest of chic dog-carts, which _ 


was hauled by matched greys, hitched fore and aft or tandem rig. One 
morning, early in April, they were proceeding in this equipage down Pall 


Mall on their way to luncheon at the Ritz Hotel. Dandylion was handling — 


the ribbons. Suddenly, the wheeler shied at an anecdote Clytemnestra 
was repeating to her sister, with the result that for a moment the latter lost 
control, so that the vehicle mounted the pavement and struck down a 
certain Joshua Roll, who was about to enter the Royal Automobile Club, 
fracturing his leg. Dandylion looked at her watch, “ Yes,” she said, “‘ we 
have just time,” and after bidding the “ Tiger ” get down, and with the 
assistance of a somewhat hostile crowd which had assembled, they hoisted 
the barely conscious Mr. Roll on to the back seat and drove off at a hand 
gallop to St. Leonard’s Hospital, and back at a gallop to the Ritz. There 


they rang up their Press agent, gave him full details of the occurrence and — 


told him to “ set about it.” Then they went in to lunch and to the large 
party assembled and waiting for them they explained the cause of the delay. 

“But how perfectly marvellous!” said a young person named Miss 
Parkley, “‘ Wasn’t it a marvellous sensation ? Did you hear him scrunch ? ” 


“He did scrunch slightly,” replied Clytemnestra, ‘‘ Of course there was 


no one there to take a picture ! However, they can reconstruct it in dia- 
gram form which will do almost as well.” 

“He isn’t bad-looking,” said Dandylion, “and quite young. It’s a 
great relief, as we shall have to go and see him in the hospital. I’ve arranged 
for the photographers to be outside at a quarter past four. The reporters 
will be at the flat at three, so tell the waiter to get a move on, Charles.” 

Mr. Joshua Roll was a competent and conscientious Chartered Account- 
ant, physically attractive, aged 32, a man of simple tastes, a bachelor, 
shy with women, and of temperate habits. He recovered his senses very 
soon, and when his leg had been set, felt sufficiently recovered to send for 
the books of a company whose numerous defalcations, inadequately con- 
cealed, he had unearthed. He had just come upon yet another flagrant 
entry when a nurse, her eyes glazed with excitement, announced that the 
““ Pot-house ” twins had arrived and were on their way up to see him. 
“ There’s such a big crowd outside,” she said, breathlessly. : 
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“ But who are these ladies ?” asked Mr. Roll, “ and why do they want 
to see me?” 
_ the nurse had taken an immediate fancy to his profile and she stepped 
forward and placed a trembling hand on his head. “ I expect you’re still 
a little dazed, dear,” she said, “‘ perhaps excitement would be bad for you.” 
I’m not a bit excited,” replied Mr. Roll, “ but who are these ladies, 
and why do they want to see me ? ” 
A discussion which might have been interminable was interrupted by 
‘the entry of the Twins, who advanced line abreast. 

~ Weare so sorry,” they exclaimed in unison, “ but all the evening papers 
have “ splashed ’ the story,” and they thrust a bundle of papers into Mr. 
Roll’s hand. 

“ Oh, I see,” he said, “* it was your conveyance which knocked me down. 
But,” he continued with an unaccustomed ease and vivacity—the Twins 
had that effect on one—“‘ it seems that I should consider myself a very much 
flattered, though really very little flattened, person, to have been knocked 
down. I gather from my nurse’s reactions to your arrival that you are ladies 

of great social consequence, inevitably, therefore, your time must be very 
fully occupied. You have done me the honour to knock me down, so please 
do not consider yourselves under any obligation to look me up. If you 
| find time, an occasional telephone enquiry will meet the case. I shall soon 
be perfectly recovered, and I am certain that the distinction of having made 
= acquaintance, even in such an informal and accidental manner, will 
_be a more than adequate reward for a few shooting pains and a slightly 
_ splintered shin-bone.”’ | 
_ These naive and modest observations greatly moved the Twins ; and 
so did his profile, clean-cut and classic. And his somewhat archaic and 
_ pedantic phraseology sharply appealed to them. And, indeed, they felt 
even then strange, faint heart-stirrings and premonitory agitations. “ We 
_ like you,”’ they said in unison, and they had never said that to a man before. 
~“ And we shall come to see you again at half-past four to-morrow after- 
noon.” And then they left, but as they drove back to Quality Street they 
were thinking things—and precisely the same things. 
_ The nurse came in as soon as they had gone and sniffed, “ I wonder 
what that scent is called that they use ? Probably especially made for 
them. Aren’t they divine ? You were a lucky man to be knocked down 
_ by them.” 
p 2B I’m beginning to realise that,’ said Mr. Roll. He tried to make it 


_ sound sardonic, but he knew that he meant it. 
The nurse then proceeded to “ tuck him in ” so that he could enjoy 
‘a nice sleep before supper,”’ but she was so anxious to hear repeated 
very word that the Twins had spoken that the process of tucking in took 
_ about forty minutes. Mr. Roll never got his nice sleep. Not that he wanted 
it. All he wanted was to recall the exquisite image of Clytemnestra and 
Dandylion, and once in a while he sniffed, too. 
~ Mr. Roll had not taken the statement that they would call on him the 
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next day seriously, but sure enough as the cheap but reliable clock on his 
mantelpiece struck the half-hour they entered, clad in the latest, most 
exiguous and tantalising model. Their hands were stocked with journals. 
Mr. Roll greeted them courteously and glanced at the organs of opinion. 
It took him some time to grasp the fact that the dramatic and sensational 
affair narrated in them had been in any way related to himself. There were 
almost as many interviews with as pictures of the Twins. But eventually 
he found his name tucked away in small type. He was described as a “‘ Turf 
Accountant.” He had no desire for publicity, but felt gratified that he had 
been instrumental in securing so much of it for these curious females. (If 
he hadn’t been quite sure he was sober, he would have said “ female ”’.) 
He knew all about them by now, for Sister Anne had “‘ Who’s Who’d ” 
them for a full hour the night before. 

“We've given Pullet a rise for this,” said Clytemnestra. 

“‘ And who is he ? ” asked Mr. Roll. 

“Our Press Agent,” replied Dandylion. 


‘‘ T really seem to have been of service to a number of people,” said Mr. — 


Roll with a smile. 
“‘ And are you better ? ” they asked. 
‘“‘ Oh, yes, but I shall be here for some little time yet.” 
“Well, we’ll come every day,” said Dandylion. 


“Oh please ! ” exclaimed Mr. Roll, ‘‘ do not feel under any obligation — 


to do so. Every moment of your time must be occupied with important 
social and athletic events.’ 


“ Don’t be absurd,” said Dandylion. ‘“‘ We enjoy it and shouldn’t come — 


if we didn’t.” 


After their departure a number of hospital attendants came into the room _ 
bearing a portable wireless set, large quantities of flowers and fruit,a bound ~ 


volume of La Vie Parisienne and a copy of the latest banned book. 

When the Twins got back to their flat, a cocktail party was assembling. 
This, besides about a quart of stimulant per person, comprised a square 
meal and some dancing. 

““ How’s the fellar you bent yesterday ?” asked a young person with a 
waist and horn-rimmed spectacles who knew the Sitwells, ‘“‘ You never 
mentioned he was a bookie. Did he tip you anything for the Two 
Thousand ? ” 

““ He isn’t a bookie,” replied Clytemnestra. “‘ At least I don’t think so, 
though he had some vast baci on his bed.” 

“Well, then, he zs a bookie. It said so in the paper,” said the young 
person. ‘‘ Ask him what he fancies for the Two Thousand.” 

‘But surely he wouldn’t tell us,” said Dandylion. “ He’d be on the 
other side.” 


“Well, shoot some of your S.A.” said the young person, ‘‘ He’ll soon 


come across.” 
‘From your voice I should never have thought you were interested in 


racing, Wilfred. I thought you were a poet or something,” said Dandylion, — 
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| ~ That’s just it,” replied Wilfred. “ I’ve got to pay the publisher for 
i my last book and I haven’t a bean. Tell your fellar I want something about 
| 7,to 1. What a ghastly bore it must be having to got to see him. Can’t you 
j ring up?” 
= It isn’t a bore at all,” said the Twins in unison, “ as a matter of fact 
‘ pe sa good looker, his manners are perfect, and I’m very glad we crashed 
| him. 
} © Ho! Ho!” said Wilfred, “I should smile quietly to myself if you 
} two fell for a bookie. What would you do, by the way, if you did fall in 
} love with a man? Bit awkward for you both.” 
| : “ As far as you’re concerned, my lad, you needn’t worry,” said Dandy- 
ion. 
_ “ And you can be quite sure,” added Clytemnestra, “‘ that if we ever do 
i it will be with a man.” 
: “ I should laugh if he was also a bookie,” said Wilfred, sourly, and then 
_he muttered something crushing after the Twins’ retreating backs. 
. All the same, his crude remarks recurred more than once to the Twins 
| during the nextt wenty-two hours. Each knew by her telepathic faculty 
when these remarks recurred to the other, and for the first time in their 
_ lives they doubted whether this faculty was an unmixed blessing. 
| _ And for the first time in their lives they lay awake at night and for the 
| first time the image of a male person many times loomed up before their 
| inner vision. And when they heard the clock strike “‘ three ”” Clytemnestra 
| thought “ Hades!”, but Dandylion thought ‘“ Hell!” And because 
_ Clytemnestra knew that Dandylion was thinking “ Hell,” she deliberately 
| thought “ Hades!” It was the first time in their lives that anything like 
_ that had happened to them ! 
| Mr. Roll had a rotten night too, rotten in a way ; his leg ached and his 
_ head ached, but in a way he found that night entrancing. For so soon as he 
_ shut his eyes two tiny figures tripped into /zs range of inner vision and then 
- they seemed to slip one into the other and become a single figure, so chic, 
so exquisite, so sleep-dispelling ! He realised that to encourage and encore 
such visions was fond and foolish, that if he ever linked his future with a 
member of the opposite sex, it would not be with any such perfect and 
paragraphed ecstasy as Dandylion or Clytemnestra. 
~ What on earth or in heaven was he dreaming about ? Whence this 
sentimental drivelling ? He audited the books of several prosperous femin- 
ine shopkeepers and had always found them harder, more practical, more 
ruthless than masculine shopkeepers. And he’d made up his mind that 
financially he’d never get into any woman’s clutches. But here he was 
suddenly realising that they controlled another mode of clutching. Better 
to side-slip that too—if he could. Well, he must get some sleep. He closed 
his eyes—and two little figures came tripping in. How many hours till 
half-past four ? His attempt to solve this problem in elementary arithme- 
tic eventually sent him to sleep. 
_ During the next morning he read the latest banned book which conveyed 
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nothing to him whatsoever, and he could only imagine that a reform he had» 
long advocated had at last been put into practice and that extreme senti- ~ 
mentality was now held to be a valid justification for banning a work of — 
fiction. Yet Mr. Baldwin’s speeches were published without any subse- 
quent persecution. Perhaps they were privileged. (Mr. Roll was a Whig 
and a Free Trader.) 

After lunch he kept his eye on the clock. Sister Anne told him that a 
number of reporters had called and asked to see him, but that the hospital — 
rules rigidly refused to allow patients to be interviewed. , 

“ But why should they want to see me ? ” asked Mr. Roll, astonished. 

“They want to know what it’s like to be knocked down by the Pot- ; 
house Twins, and what they say to you and what you think of them and 
all that sort of thing,” replied Sister Anne. 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Roll. 

‘Oh, because everything about them is so fascinating to the public.” » 

“Then I’m at last convinced against myself that I’m a member of the 
public,” thought Mr. Roll, casting a melancholy eye on the clock. 

There is a valuable aphorism and one worth pondering upon that a 
World’s Worker can be identified by the fact that he or she, however busy 
he or she may apparently be, can always squeeze out from his or her con- 
gested schedule a few extra moments for sudden urgent business. The 

amous barrister can always temper his digestion to absorb another brief ; 
the most queue-haunted actress can always find a moment to grant another — 
interview ; very moral editors can always snatch ten minutes in which to be 
revolted by a subversive novel, the fashionable Rejuvenator will fill his 
hypodermic yet again to puncture a fresh and optimistic epidermis. So 
did the Twins find that, in spite of the over-flow condition of their engage- 
ment book, they could manage to spend quite a considerable diurnal spell 
at St. Leonard’s Hospital. To make it possible for them to spend half an 
hour there, they had had to cancel two fittings and three dress shows, and 
the fact that they had done so without the ghost of a regret was ominous for 
all concerned. 

Mr. Roll felt his plaster of paris flutter as they entered. Already sharply 
observant where they were concerned, he noticed they looked pale and 
tired, and for the first time he realised they had tempers. They were sweet 
to him but snappy to each other and inclined to contradict. He wondered 
what was the matter. 

When Clytemnestra asked him if he was a book-maker and he replied 
that he was not, Dandylion looked across at her sister in a sneering “ I 
told you so ” way, so that he felt compelled to attempt to smooth things 
over by uttering some incontrovertible generalisations about the weather — 
and the state of affairs in Afghanistan. | 

1 ae Ado About Nothing in modern dress,” said Clytemnestra, 
vaguely. 

“ If I’d got legs like Queen what’s-her-name, I’d have joined the rebels,” 
said Dandylion bitterly. | 


a 
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1 & For the second time since April 15th, 1910, the Twins did not kiss each 
@ other “ good night ” when they went to bed. For the second time since 


April 14th, 1908 they did not go to sleep within twenty seconds of turning 


| _ out the light. To each and for many hours slumber was denied, for each 


was wondering how she could impress on Mr. Roll that things which were 
alike and equal could be distinguished and revealed to be dissimilar and, in 
each case, superior. Each made drastic decisions to change her modiste, 
her perfume, her rouge, her Parlour Trick. Each decided to grow her hair, 
encourage her curves, and each decided to conceal those decisions from the 
other. The result was exasperating but natural enough, for both found 


| themselves for the first time at Madame Favoyi’s salon at noon the next 


day. Each was subtly redolent of “ Impudique,” the hair of each was one 
millimetre longer than it had been, each revealed the fact that the “‘ Trim- 
mit Roller ” had not been employed before the bath. 

“Oh, why do you always copy me in everything ? ” said Clytemnestra. 
__“ Poor dear,” replied Dandylion, “ Once in a dirty while you'll have an 
idea of your own. What are you doing to-night ?” 

“ Dining at Abelard’s if you want to know.” 

“Where you'll meet all the Tight Young People. I’m playing Poker at 


g _ the Quasi Fantasia.” 


“ Well, I hope you'll at last realise the difference between a Silent and a 


- Straight Flush,” said Clytemnestra, with angry tears in her eyes. 


“ 1m a better Poker player than you are ! ” cried Dandylion. 
“ And if you lose you’ll borrow from the Borstal Boy.” 
“ Well, if he lent it to you, he’d write it off ! said Dandylion. 


i : _ “Tf he lent it to you I don’t suppose he’d even think it worth while to 
_ write it down,” replied Clytemnestra with a sneer ; and she beckoned to a 
_ taxi and told him to drive to the May Fair Hotel, but after a moment or 


two she put her head out of the window and said, “‘ Go to St. Leonard’s 


_ Hospital.” 


Mr. Roll’s decorous and ingenuous appearance and manner were 


_ deceptive. In reality, he was susceptible, and capable of erotic fire. ‘That 
he gave so different an impression was caused, partly by the fact that he 


came of sound Puritan stock, and partly by the fact that the auditing of 


- commercial ventures had occupied so much of his time and consumed so 
- much of his energies that his mind had never been free to think seriously 


about the Girls. His enforced idleness, only partial though it was, and the 
overpowering S.A. of the Twins, stimulated that Husband and Father 


_ instinct which had always been there, but submerged. Now he was per- 
plexed, enraptured, tortured by the knowledge that he had not merely 
_ fallen hopelessly in love, but that he had fallen hopelessly in love with two 
ladies at once. (Being rather old-fashioned, he thought of them as “ ladies.”’) 
_ At the same time, his logical and precise mind told him that such an occur- 


rence was highly improbable and almost unprecedented. In other words, 


he must really love Clytemnestra more than Dandylion, or vice versa, 
but was such a “must” a categorical imperative in such a curious dilemma ? 


2T 
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He might have regarded such cogitations as purely academic if the q 
Twins had not taken to visiting him each by herself ; for even to his ultra- 
modest and diffident spirit it seemed that this drastic departure from i 
custom must imply something, and what could that something be but a © 
departure connected with their separate feelings for him? In theory 
incredible, their practice made it tenable, for they did seem to like him, they — 
did rather make a fuss of him and, though he was the most self-despising _ 
young man who ever exposed a fradulent balance-sheet, he realised that — 
when a female made a fuss of one she meant something, and would only 
cease to make such a fuss after matrimony. But what was the solution when 
two females, made a fuss of one and one adored them both? Hangit, — 
there must be some ever recognised and inarguable distinction between — 
them, which having been brooded upon, would direct and dictate to his 
emotions! This sort of thing was surely a modern product. Could one im- 
agine Helen of Troy or Lily of Jersey having a double ? 

These exasperating and unexorcisable ponderings retarded his recovery, 
and one night his temperature rose to 100.6. Consequently he was put 
upon a “ slops ” diet for twenty-four hours, and realised he had to take his — 
gruel. He awoke the next morning still feverish and baffled, but determined 
to find release of mind by drastic action. Presumably, it would be advisable 
to request the hand of the one who made the most fuss. But supposing 
each one made the same amount of fuss ? He peered into his cup of Ben- 
ger’s as into a crystal globe, but no Sibylline motion stirred its surface. 

By this time, the ‘Twins were no longer on speaking terms. They led 
their own separate lives, and this estrangement became the talk of London. 
Particularly did they take the greatest pains to keep their times for visiting 
Mr. Roll from clashing. . 

One morning after a feverish night, Mr. Roll realised he could stand this 
uncertainty no more and to his great relief he believed he had at last made 
up his mind ; so when Clytemnestra arrived at 2.30 on a Friday afternoon 
he cried out, “‘ Dandylion, I know now it is you I adore! ” 

“She will be here in three-quarters of an hour,” replied Clytemnestra 
frigidly, “‘ and you can tell her so.” ; 

Mr. Roll stared at her and his temperature began to rise. 

“It is hopeless |” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Twins are against nature and set im- 
possible problems ! For here am I, unable to sleep and nourished on foul — 
fluids because I am hopelessly in love with both halves of a divided cell. — 
If only my conscience and the law would allow me to marry you both!” 

“Look here,” said Clytemnestra, ‘‘ you’re very British and therefore 
unable to perceive subtle distinctions where women are concerned. In 
Sa I am quite different from Dandylion. I learnt the Black Bottom in 
two lessons ; she required four. My permanent waves last a fortnight 
longer than hers. We both wear size two-and-a-half shoes, but hers 
pinch, mine don’t. I don’t want to put ideas into your head because it’s 
not that kind of head, but my figure is more essentially boyish. I have no 
mole at the base of my spine salt am convinced I am the better qualified 
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| to make a good wife for a Turf Accountant. And now I shall go. Think 
| it over. 

Her eyes were hard and bright, and if there’d been enough of them she 
would have gathered her skirts about her. 

After her departure Mr. Roll rolled over on to his face and groaned. His 
leg throbbed, his temperature passed the hundred mark and presently the 
nurse came in with a cup of bread and milk and announced that the other 
Miss Pot-house was on her way up. 

She came in. 

“ Dandylion,” he said, “‘ When Clytemnestra arrived I thought she was 

you and I told her I loved her—you—oh, both of you ! ” 

} “Now, Joshua,” said Dandylion, kindly but firmly, “ you're ill, and 
naturally find it hard to concentrate and see things clearly. But I can assure 
you, Clytemnestra and I are not so indistinguishable as you fancy. Let me 
give you a few instances : my imitation of Beatrice Lillie is streets ahead of 
hers ; I outdrive her by ten yards ; I have a jolly little mole low down on 
my back, and I measure one-eighth of an inch less round the hips. These 
advantages may seem small to you, but I am certain that they would make 
me a more appetising spouse for a Commissioner of Oaths.” 

“But ’'m not a Commissioner for Oaths,” cried Mr. Roll. 

“Well, then, for whatever you are.” 

““ And she doesn’t agree with that.” 

“With what ? ” 

“ About your figure.” 

“* Oh, so you’ve been discussing my figure with her ! ” 

“There wasn’t any discussion. She simply said e 

“What ? ” 

“Oh, that her figure was more boyish than yours.” 

~ “ And you believed her ? ”’ 

“TI can’t see any difference.” 

_ “ Well, it’s a dam, lie !”’ cried Dandylion, “ She makes the roller earn its 
_keep, I can tell you! If there was a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
rollers, she’d get six months ; oh, I hate her! ’’ And had she possessed a 
_ bosom she would have heaved it as she strode from the room. 

When she got back to the flat she found Clytemnestra in the act of ac- 

- cepting a cheque for one hundred guineas from a determined and in- 

- sinuating female, for she had just signed a statement that the strain put upon 

her by the demands of the Season etalon her drinking a cup of “ Sano- 

gene ”’ every night before going to bed. 

ee As aie at don’t oe i drink it, I’ll sign anything,” said Clytem- 

 nestra. 

_ *§o you tried to double-cross me!” said Dandylion, as the female 

went out. 

_ “ What do you mean ?” 

_ “ By telling him about your hips. Let me tell you I slipped a monkey- 
wrench into your buzz-saw |” 
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“‘ Look here,” said Clytemnestra, after a pause, “ is this hombre worth — 
its* 

“ If you don’t think so, leave him to me.” 

“ Nothing doing ! But I’m getting fed to the teeth. What’s to be done ? 
Shall we toss for him ? ” ; 

“No,” said Dandylion, ‘‘ for you might win the toss.” ; 

“‘ Well,” continued Clytemnestra, “ I asked Dickie Leavens if he thought 
we could possibly both marry him, and he said that, while he’d be delighted — 
to defend us and that it would be a most interesting test case, he thought i 
we should all get eighteen months.” ) 
“Then what do you say to a Night of Love ? ” asked Dandylion, “ like | 


Whatshername and Whowasit in Hassan, and then open our veins in a hot 
bath.” 

“ T don’t think he’s the type to shape well in such a calculated ecstasy. — 
And I don’t suppose any of us knows how to open a vein, and personally — 
I don’t want a sticky fade-out yet.” . 

“ But I agree with you we can’t go on like this,” said Dandylion, “ one — 
can’t endure this sort of thing on orange juice and Rivita. I’m beginning to — 
get slim in the wrong spots.” ; 

“Then,” said Clytemnestra, ‘“‘ I can see only one solution.” She paused : — 
they exchanged a long and pregnant glance and their old telepathic sym- - 
pathy was re-established. 

“We'd better say it with cylinders this time,” said Dandylion. “ We’ll 
use the Crashley.” . 

“And you shall drive this time, loveliest,” said Clytemnestra. “‘ He’ll © 
be out and about in a fortnight. Till then we will visit him together—and — 
no funny stuff ! ” 

From then on Mr. Roll rapidly improved. He had led a decent, clean, — 
British life and the Twins delighted his heart by vague but confident red 
assurance that they had found a solution which they would reveal to him 
once he was well again. He left it to them. 

The day after he was discharged from the hospital, the Twins asked him 
to celebrate the event by giving them luncheon at the Berkeley Hotel. 
They asked him to await them just outside the Royal Automobile Club 
punctually at a quarter past one. He spent a busy morning at the office 
and then strolled down Pall Mall. It was a deliciously warm and promising 
first of May. Some decorative damsels were glancing out of the Ladies’ 
Waiting Room at the R.A.C. just as Mr. Roll came opposite its windows. — 
At that moment a car, driven at tremendous speed, dashed down Pall Mall, ; 
appeared to skid and then swing on to the pavement ... Mr. Roll’s hat — 
leapt up and fell into the lap of one of the damsels. | 

““ Good shot ! ”’ said Clytemnestra quietly. a 

Out from the club poured a mixed throng of members and officials ;_ 
everyone in the neighbourhood started to run to the scene. A policeman 
opposite Alexandra House pulled out his notebook and dashed in the same 
direction. 

Dandylion slipped into reverse and Clytemnestra lit a cigarette 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN FREEMAN 


By WILLIAM BLISS 


F ever a poet sang simply to please himself and because he could not 
help singing, that poet was John Freeman. 
I do not know that the making of verse came early or easily or 
naturally to him. I daresay not. I do not think that he lisped in num- 
bers because the numbers came. If he did he has certainly left us none 
of the lispings. All I mean is that his verse has, to me, a clearer 
note of spontaneity, of simplicity or naturalness, than the verse of any 
contemporary poet. He seems to me to have written as the spirit moved 
him, or not at all. And the spirit that moved him was a quiet spirit anda 
thoughtful and, sometimes perhaps, a little sad, but, even when sad, 
almost always still serene—suffused with the serenity of a clear autumn 
day. I do not think he invoked his Muse or deliberately sought her, though 
| I have no doubt he often found her, where he knew he would find her, 
| sitting by the bank of an English stream or in an English wood musing 
upon the seasons and the earth and dreaming of love and of mankind. 
| When he died a few months ago at the age of 49 years, his output of 
poetry was not very great, but it was sufficient. I mean that I think it 
_was sufficient to judge him by, sufficient on which to base that sort of pre- 
_ liminary and tentative appreciation which is the only possible one that 
_ can be attempted in his own generation ; leaving the ultimate judgment 
_ and weighing to posterity. His published works in verse with the dates of 
_ publication are as follows : 


Twenty Poems (Gay & Hancock) 1909 

Fifty Poems (Herbert & Daniel) 1911 
te Presage of Victory (Selwyn & Blount) 1916 
ae _ Stone Trees & Other Poems do. ) 1916 
d Poems New & Old . ( do. ) 1920 
a Music, Lyrical & Narrative Poems ( do. ) 1921 
5 The Grove & Other Poems ( do. ) 1924 
. Prince Absalom (Macmillan) 1925 
@ : Solomon & Balkis (*id6oz*) 1927 
4 Collected Poems (=adon",) 1928 


It is a considerable sum of verse for the comparatively short period covered 
_ by its publication. To whatever conceivable age John Freeman might 
: have lived he would no doubt have continued to write poetry, it would 

__ have welled out from him to the end, the springs of his verse would never 
have run dry ; but I do not think anything outstandingly greater or differ- 
ent would have been added. He had already given us as good as he had to 
_ give, and though his comparatively early and untimely death has robbed us 
- of many beautiful things, he has left us enough to judge him by and to 
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secure and define his place in English verse. It is impossible to do more, © 


at this moment, than to endeavour to suggest what this place may be. 


John Freeman is not an easy poet to place or to define, and the critic — 


who should label him simply as a poet of Nature, a lover and a singer of 
English country and English trees, a typical interpreter of English Springs 


and English Autumns ; or who, looking a little deeper, should see him 


chiefly as a poet intensely sympathetic with human nature and intensely 
pitiful for his fellow men ; or, even who, going a little deeper still, should 
observe him as the sensitive lover of Love, introspective, enraptured, self- 


tortured by his own refining mind—and yet refining still—would yet — 
fail fully to interpret him, would do no more than indicate what the reader ~ 


may look for in his poetry. 

He will find all these things and more. I know no poet who is so appar- 
ently simple, yet who carries so much thought ; few who require, and who 
repay so certainly, careful reading. His simplest looking country lyrics are 
almost always as full of kernel (if you trouble to crack them) as a sound 
hazel-nut. Even for these alone, if he had given us nothing else, even for 
his country lyrics and longer descriptive poems of English sky and land- 
scapes, I think he would always have been read by those Englishmen (and 
there are more of them than is generally supposed) whose passionate 
affection for their country’s woods and streams and villages is of the same 
quality as his own,and who would turn to him to find some expression of 
what they cannot, in words, express themselves. For John Freeman is, 
essentially and peculiarly, the poet of English country and of no other. 
No eastern splendours lure him, no tropical magnificences. Not even the 
taller mountains and wide reaching forests of Europe ; no, not even Wales 
or Scotland, but England only. She is his sole mistress ; he divides not his 
allegiance. And, even of England, you will find that he has instinctively 
sought and identified himself with and made his own those parts of her 
that are still most English, those happy hills and woods and meadows that 
have been left most unspoiled and are still England as England was. 
Most of all, perhaps, that most English country of all England, the water- 
shed and cradle of her dearest river on whose upland pastures English 
sheep have grazed a thousand years—the Cotswold Hills. 

He can be as simple as this : 

O that I were 
Where breaks the pure cold light — 
On English hills, 


And peewits rising cry, 

And grey is all the sky. 
(English Hills) 

or this : 
A grey day and quiet, 
With slow clouds of grey 
And in dull air a cloud that falls, falls 
All day. 
(Last Hour) 


a 
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Or as simple and as beautiful as this : 


The joyous morning ran and kissed the grass 
And drew his fingers through her sleeping hair. . . . 


(The Wakers) 


Or this : 
Beauty walked over the hills and made them bright. 
She in the long fresh grass scattered her rains. . . 
Hers was the laughter of the wind that leaped 
Arm full of shadows, flinging them far and wide. . . . 
Discover 
Or this : . 
Eve goes slowly 
Dancing lightly 
Clad with shadow up the hills ; 
Birds their singing 
Cease at last, and silence 
Falling like fine rain the valley fills. 
(Nightfall) 
Or this: 


Rose-bosomed and rose-limbed 
With eyes of dazzling bright 
Shakes Venus mid the twined boughs of the night. . . . 
And the boughs glittering sway 
And the stars pale away, 
And the enlarging heaven glows 
As Venus light foot mid the twined branches goes. 


(The Evening Sky) 


_ but you will almost always find something more than mere description, 
- something more, even, than visible beauty beautifully made manifest ; 
_ you will nearly always find that the beauty of the description wraps about 
~ athought or reflection that either inspired or was born of it. 

I have begun with Freeman’s nature poems and with his shorter nature 
lyrics because they present the most obvious facet of his verse, and that 
one which will most probably strike the reader at first acquaintance ; be- 
cause, too, they are the simplest to deal with. They speak for themselves 
—and his longer descriptive pieces all possess the same quality as his 
rics—and ask no more of critic or reviewer than the office of a signpost. 
It is enough already that I have pointed to two or three, taken more or less 
at random, to show their felicity and the kind of music that they hold. But 
before I leave them to discuss John Freeman’s more esoteric verse I ought 
perhaps to mention two notes which I think must strike all readers of his 
poems. One is that, at first sight and reading at any rate, nearly all his 
rse, even when it is instinct with happiness or even touches rapture, is 
_ quiet, contained, reflective. I do not mean exactly that it is written in a 
minor key, unless you would say that Keats’s Ode to Autumn is in a minor 
_ key, but only that it is so restrained and, even in its most passionate flights 
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or its most searching introspections, so sane (if I may use that adjective 
and be understood as I mean it) that the reader is apt to jump to the con- 
clusion that Freeman was essentially (and exclusively) a poet of autumn 
woods and quiet thoughts, and be wrong in so concluding. Yet if one were 
to take his nature poems separately it would be easy to present him as 
just such a poet and to suggest that he sang always in a minor key ; was a 
poet of grey skies and quiet evenings and autumn woods and falling leaves, 
—twilight-pensive, thoughtfully-crepuscular. For it is true that you will 
find more of autumn, and even of winter, in his descriptive verse than you 
will of spring. You have but to open the Selected Poems (or indeed any 
of the other volumes) at random to light upon an autumn or a winter 
landscape : 

Than these November skies 

Is no sky lovelier. The clouds are deep | 

Into their grey the subtle spies 

Of colour creep, ; 

Changing that high austerity to delight,— 

In all the myriad grey 

In silver height and dusky deep, remain F 

The loveliest, 

Faint purple flushes of the unvanquished sun. 


Snows, The Red House, Black Poplar Boughs, The Winter Water, Merrill’s 
Garden are all winter or autumn landscapes. Even The Unloosening, which 
is a song of the beginning of spring, has more of winter in it than of 
spring. Last Hours, from which I have already quoted, ends : 


_ Lovely the lonely 
Bare trees and green grass— 
Lovelier now the last hours of slow winter 
Slowly pass. 
and Queens begins : 


The red sun stared unwinking at the East 
Then slept under a cloak of hodden grey 
The rimy fields held the last light of day, 
A little tender yet . . . 


idl ce ee ee ee 


and ends : 
Nothing had lovelier seemed— 
Not April’s noise nor the early dew of June, 
Nor the calm, languid, cow-eyed Autumn Moon, 
Nor ruffling woods the greenest I remember— 
Than this pale light and dark of cold December. 


——_— 


Quoting these and other pictures like them, it would be easy to say of 
Freeman that he was the sort of twilight and quiet poet I have described, a } 
poet of Autumn and Winter and still thoughts and quiet memories : to _ 
see him, like Keats’s Autumn, sitting in the twilight or the starlight or to 
come upon him in an English wood, “seated in hearing of a hundred 
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_ streams,” at noonday or in the still hour before the dawn, but always pen- 
_ sive, half-sad, half-happy, wholly receptive, weaving garlands of spring 
_ flowers or autumn leaves, smiling a little to himself, desiring as we all do he 
_ knows not what and, for the moment perhaps, like Keats himself, half in love 
_ with easeful death. But to see him thus, or at least to see him thus only, 
_ would not be to do him justice ; would be to see him but half, or less than 
_ half ; would not be to see him as he really was as man and poet. There 
_ were, as I have suggested, other and deeper sides to him. In all his verse 
_ his intense sympathy with his fellow-men, his warm understanding of 
human nature, is never far away; nor ever far away his insight into human 
_ love and human passion. He was no mere nature poet. He loved nature 
_ for herself and the beauty that she holds, but he loved mankind more, 
and he continually uses the lesser love to lead him to the greater and to 
_ help him to express it. I could give many instances of what I mean, but per- 
haps the beautiful poem Beechwood will serve as well as any. It is a poem 
_ impossible to quote from adequately and should be read more than once. 
__ He describes the beeches and the wind in their branches ; they rooted 
to the stable earth, the wind free but homeless : 

re Still of his freedom tiring yet still free 

es Homelessly roaming between sky, earth and sea. 


me yh 


_ With the homeless wind man has no kinship, but with the prisoned beeches 
~ Freeman claims kin : 

io But you, O beeches, even as men have root 

Deep in apparent and substantial things— 

Earth, sun, air, water, and the chemic fruit 

Wise Time of these has made. What laughing Springs 

Your branches sprinkle young leaf shadows o’er 

That, wanting the leaf shadows, were not Springs 


. Of seasonable sweet and freshness ! nor 

fe If Summer of your murmur gathered not 

a Increase of music as your leaves grow dense, 

eo Might even Kine and Birds and general noise of wings 
ee Of summer make full Summer... . 

e Nor Autumn’s waste were dear if your gold snow 


Of leaves. whirled not upon the gold below ; 
Nor Winter’s snows were loveliness complete 
Wanting the white drifts round your breasts and feet ! 


~The poem—it is a long poem—goes on in many lines, all beautiful, de- 
_ scribing the beeches and their beauty and their secular lives till the woodman 
comes and marks his fatal sign and, presently : 

2 The sundered trunk upon the enormous wain 

Bound King-like with chain over chain 


; is carried, and the beech casts shadow or makes wind-music no more : 
ee . So on men too the indifferent woodman Time 


Servant of unseen Master, nearing sets 
His unread symbol—or who reads forgets; . . . 
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No chain’s then needed for no fearful King 
But light earth-fall on foot and hand and head. 


And so, musing upon mortality, the poet looks up and sees the stars 


“ thick hung as leaves ” and cries out : 


And when you, crowded stars, are shaken from your tree 

In Time’s late season ripped, and each bough nakedly 

Rocks in those gleamless shadows of infinity ; 

When star-fall follows leaf-fall, will long Winter pass away 
And new stars as new leaves dance through their hasty May ? 


and so crying out, feels that the stars are too aloof and too remote from — 


Man, and so comes back to his more human trees : 
. . . But in this wood 
All I can understand is understood. 
Gentler than stars your beeches speak ; I hear 
Syllables more simple and intimately clear 
To earth-taught sense, than the heaven-singing word 
Of that intemperate wisdom which the sky 
Shakes down upon each unregarding century, . . . 
Lowlier and friendlier your beechen branches speak 
To men of mortal days 
With hearts too fond, too weak 
For solitude or converse with that starry race... . 


“‘ Return, return ! ” O beeches, sing you then. 
ly: But I hav: never strayed : 

Hush. thoughts, that for a moment played 

In that enchanted forest of the stars 

Where the mind grows numb. 

Return, return ? 

Back, thoughts, from heights that freeze and deeps that burn, 
Where sight fails and song’s dumb. 
And as, after long absence, a child stands 

In each familiar room 

And with fond hands 

Touches the table, casement, bed, 

Anon each sleeping half-forgotten toy ! 

So I to your sharp life and friendly gloom 
Returning, with first pale leaves round me shed, 
Recover the old joy .. . 


I have quoted as much as space permits but I do not know if I have suc- 


ceeded in conveying what I mean. The poem must be read as a whole to 
reveal, as it does to me, the secret and true inwardness of Freeman’s 


love of English country and of English trees. To him trees and country © 


take on a human aspect and he is akin with them. To the beech, rooted in 
English soil which is rich and vital with the fallen leaves of its fathers, 
he, rooted too in English soil rich and vital with the memories of his 
fathers and fellow Englishmen, can talk as to a fellow mortal. The same 
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sun warms them, the same wind sweeps over them, they are rooted in the 
same homely and familiar earth, the same seasons pass over them and, in 
passing, age them, and, though the beech have the advantage in length of 
days, mortality is their common lot. 

To Freeman, trees, the trees that grow in England, are like brothers; he 
sees himself in them and them in himself ; he inverts the blind man in 
the Gospel and sees trees as men walking. This close sympathy with and 
intimate understanding of trees is the second of those two notes which I 
have said must strike the reader of Freeman’s verse even upon first acquain- 
tance. It is too obvious to be missed. If he were remembered for nothing 
else it might keep himin memory as the Tree Poet. To quote is unnecessary; 
he has hardly written a poem without a tree in it. Trees inspire his thought, 
furnish his imagery, supply his similitudes. Leafed or naked, he is never 
_ tired of singing their beauty. The moon is never so beautiful as when 
_ seen through their branches and through them the aloof stars gleam 
kindlier. 

And finally (for I find I must quote after all) in one of the last poems he 
wrote, Farewell and Hail, he waves good-bye—almost prophetically—to 
_ his woods and all his favourite trees, Beech and Elm and Oak and Ash, to 
_ all “‘ Farewell” except to the Yew, and to the Yew “ Hail ”: 


Trees, honoured Gods and Goddesses of earth, 
I am your birth, 

You are of me, of me; ... 

Into what limbs of you my blood has poured, 
Into my senses dreams of yours have passed, 
Too loved to be adored, 

And yet Divine ones, for brief love too vast. 
—I turn from you, O trees, 

Farewell ! Farewell ! 

But thou, dark Yew, . . 

Hail ! not farewell, Hail ! not farewell, 
Never farewell. 


I was speaking of Freeman’s humanity when his trees led me astray. 
Avid of beauty as he was, I think he was even more avid of affection. 
Pity filled him—and sorrow for unhappiness and sympathy with all hurt 
things. In The Pigeons (not, I think, one of his best poems, but typical of 
him in this), he cries out more than once—‘ There is not pity enough!”’. 
And in his prayer To the Heavenly Power where he prays that in our 
- future state memories of this world may not be wholly forgotten and that 
he may be still himself, he says : 
a , I shall no more be I 

If I forget the world’s joy and agony : 

If I forget how strong 

Is the assault of scarce-rebuked wrong. 

I shall no more be I 

If my ears hear not earth’s embittered cry 
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Perpetual : and forget 
The unrighteous shackles on man’s ankle set : 


Pity inspires such a poem as The Human Music, and it was Pity too, I 
think, that led him to tell in verse such rustic tragedies as The Harp or 
The Visit and deliberately to speak : ; | 


. . not of imaginations bright, 
But all of common things ; as love and tears, 
The inner cloud of pain, and sharper fears. 
Unhappy he who never such notes hears. 


But even at his saddest—and Freeman is not very often sad—he is never — 


morbid, and these poems are born of pity and not of pessimism and arise, — 


not from a mind that sees only the worst of things, but from a heart that 


passionately desires better. Insight, not blindness, begets them, and all — 


of them, when they are carefully read and clearly understood, breathe a 
note of acceptance and of ultimate serenity. 

It is the same spirit which pervades all his poems, a very considerable 
number, which deal with human love and human passion ; and it is the 
same insight which, while it enlightens, sometimes seems to sadden them. 
All I have had to say so far has been simple enough : it is only these poems 


of love and passion which present any difficulty of interpretation, or about — 


which there could be any difference of understanding. I do not know if I 
read them rightly, it is very possible that I do not, but I must say how I do 
read them. 

They are not love poems : I have preferred to call them what they are— 
poems dealing with human love and human passion. I do not think they 


are in any sense autobiographical unless in the sense that they are graphical — 


of the poet’s mind and illuminant of his thought as regards that love and — 


passion. They are written in varying moods, but all are touched with that 
insight which it is a poet’s business, as the priest of Love, peculiarly to | 
possess. They are not unhappy or even really dissatisfied, not any of 
them. Such unhappiness as they may seem sometimes to contain is no 
more than an expression of that divine discontent which all men dimly 
feel, even in their highest happiness, and which Freeman, with his deeper 


- 
i 


insight and more passionate desire for perfect happiness, no doubt, at times, 
a 


felt more insistently than the average man. It is no more than a recognition 
of the insufficiencies of this beautiful but still insufficient world. Avid of 
beauty as he was, receptive as he was and filled with a deep affection for his 
fellow men, John Freeman was not the man who could fail to feel this 
insufficiency or, feeling it, the poet to shirk its expression. He was not 
obsessed by it or embittered ; the note of acceptance, as I have said, and of 
ultimate serenity, is in all he wrote. 

Because he ponders upon mortality and the transience and uncertainty 


of human happiness he does not deny happiness ; nor because he knows — 


ee er 


that no man and woman can ever express to each other all that each feels - 
and thinks and desires to express, does he deny love. On the contrary it 
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is because he puts human love so high that the impossibility of its perfect 
expression, of a perfect understanding, even between two lovers as truly 
and as unselfishly in love with each other as mortal man and woman may 
be, makes him sometimes cry out against this impotence of love. He saw 
too clearly and desired too intensely to be the completely satisfied and 
happy lover. Few poets, I imagine, are. 

But few poets have known love better and, if unselfishness be the final 
test of love, as I imagine it to be, none has put love higher. It may seem 
sometimes, as in such poems as I have never loved you yet or In that dark 
Hour or others like them, as if he stood too much apart from love and 
regarded it too aloofly, too critically ; as if, almost, he stood by and probed 
love’s wounds with a surgeon’s knife ; as if he refined too much. You may 
be thinking this, or something like it, and then you turn the page and come 
upon this little poem called The Wish (the only one, since it is short, that I 
will quote in full) and you complain no more of his over-refinement : 

THE WISH 
That you might happier be than all the rest, 
Than I who have been happy loving you, 
Of all the innocent even the happiest— 
This I beseeched for you. 


Until I thought of those unending skies— 
Of stagnant cloud or fleckless dull blue air, 
Of nights and days delightless, no surprise, 
No threats, no sting, no fear ; 


And of the stirless waters of the mind, 
Waveless, unfurrowed, of no living hue, 

With dead leaves dropping slowly in no wind, 
And nothing flowering new. 


And then no more I wished you happiness, 
But that whatever fell of joy or woe 

I would not dare, O Sweet, to wish it less, 
Or wish you less than you. 


‘“‘T could not love thee, Dear, so much, loved I not honour more” pales 
before this sublimation, this refinement of selfless selfishness—selfish 
altruism—lI do not know how to describe it—this identification of himself 
by the lover with the loved. It is conceivable that she might not have 
thanked him for his wish—as, indeed, it is possible that Lovelace’s mistress 
was dubious of the compliment—but if she were worthy she surely did, 
and, at any rate, it is, besides being a perfect poem, perfectly typical of John 
Freeman. 

In all these poems that deal with the love of man and woman there is 
apparent or implicit a sort of fierce insistence upon complete honesty, 
utter truthfulness between them to the utmost limits, at least, that the 


imperfections of human intercourse and understanding permit. He 
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knows, and chafes sometimes at the knowledge, that there never can be, in 
this world, complete and perfect understanding, complete identification, 
and sometimes he will express this hopelessness more hopelessly than at 
others—as in Nearness : 
Though hand grasp hand 

Though the eye quickens, 

Still lone as night 

Remain thy spirit and mine past touch and sight. 


But for all this he insists still on truth in love’s intercourse as the only way, 
though it cannot reach to perfect understanding in this plane of existence, 
of deserving to attain to it in another. Not merely the desire for but the 
certainty of some such permanence and ultimate attainment is apparent 
in all these poems, and never more clearly so than in those which are most 
frankly passionate. John Freeman was not afraid of human passion. 
He was no Manichaean, and no more belittled or despised or was afraid of 
the body than he would have belittled or despised the dawn. But neither 
did he overrate it or make an idol of it, but kept it always in its proper place 
as the servant and the handmaid of the mind. In these days of sex-ob- 
session and of crude and confused and rather nasty thought and discussion 
about so old and simple a matter, it is pleasant to read a poet who can be so 
cleanly passionate as John Freeman can be and is, because he holds the 
clear and simple doctrine that the body can be truly beautiful only through 
the soul and mind which it serves ; that all bodily pleasures are beautiful or 
the reverse according to the mind that governs and informs them ; in 
short, that the beauty of the body subsists in the beauty of the soul. It is a 
truth as old as the hills—or older, for I suppose it is as old as the God 
Who made them both, or let us say, if this be an old-fashioned notion, that 
it is as old as the mind of Man. But it seems to be by way of being forgotten, 
and to come across it again in modern poetry is like diving into fresh water. 
To show that this ancient and catholic and man-ennobling doctrine was 
held by Freeman as certainly as by Plato (to mention only a pagan and to 
say nothing of all the Doctors of the Christian Church), it is enough to 
read ‘ae poem entitled The Body, in which it is stated as beautifully as 
simply : 
a When I had dreamed and dreamed what woman’s beauty was, 

And how that beauty seen from unseen surely glowed 

I turned and dreamed again, but sleeping now no more: 

My eyes shut and my mind with inward vision glowed. . . . 


Water has the curve of her shoulder and breast, 
Water falls as straight as her body rose, 

Water her brightness has from neck to still feet, 
Water crystal-cold as her cold body glows. 


But not water has the colour I saw when I dreamed, 

Nor water such strength has. I joyed to behold 

How the blood lit her body with lamps of fire 

And made the flesh glow that like water gleamed cold . . . 
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I knew how beauty seen from unseen must rise, 

How the body’s joy for more than body’s use was made. 

I knew then how the body is the body of the mind, 

And how the mind’s own fire beneath the cool skin played . . . 


The whole poem should be read. I know none more beautifully sensuous 
or more utterly unsensual. 

_ Freeman never belittled the body. He respected it, joyed in it and, in its 
right place, worshipped it. He was aware that for as long as men and 
women are men and women, until, that is to say, they become disembodied 
Spirits (a consummation to which he devoutly looked forward), human 
passion is an essential, and ought to be a beautiful accessory to human 
love, and he was glad that it should be so. But he never magnified it so as to 
obscure and degrade love and, though his moods change and he is not 
always moving in so rarefied ‘an air, his true attitude to passion is that 
beautiful and splendid as it may be made to be, yet, even while we are still 
in the flesh, it needs beauty of the informing mind and soul to sanctify 
it and make it thus beautiful, and that only when we are freed from the 
body and passion is no more, will Love attain to perfection and to perfect 
understanding. 

The permanence of love beyond the grave is, he would seem to say, the 
justification for all the manifestations of love on earth and the line, “* Less 
than Eternity would make it crime ” is implicit in nearly all his poems of 
human love and passion. I will quote from two more of them. The first 
and last stanzas of Possession : 


I saw you, 

I held you, 

And surely I heard you : 

But you were as far as any man living could be .. . 


And I see you, 

And hold you :— 

But are you yet living, 

Or come you now nearer than any man living may be? 


But it is in the poem Judgment Day that this belief is most clearly and 
definitely expressed : 
When through our bodies our two spirits burn 


Escaping, and no more our true eyes turn 
Outwards, and no more hands to fond hands yearn ; 


And the lovers die and are buried and yet commune with each other in 
spirit until the Judgment Day when arising they gaze at each other’s bodies 


again and cry out: 


‘“‘ And was it these that love-galled thought possessed 
And with his immortality indued, 
Nor was by their mortality quite subdued? .. . 
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“‘ Away, away ! This was not truly thee— 
A mortal bravery, Time’s delinquency, 
A dream that held me from thee, thee from me. 


“ Tt was not in these bodies that we drew 
Nearer, nearer: never, never by these we knew 
Transfusion past all sense of ‘I’ and ‘ you’. 


‘* Tt was youth’s blindness held the body so dear : 
Slowly, slowly, year after bewildered year, 
The dark thinned and the eyes of love grew clear, 


“ And thought following thought, enlinking each, 
Ran where the delighting body could not reach, 
And had speech where there was no voice for speech ; 


“ So that we scarce grieved when these bodies died, 
And our eyes more than our true spirits cried ; 
But as when trees fall, the free wind that sighed 


‘* Awhile in their fond branches ceases not, 
But sings a moment over the cumbered spot, 
Then flies away :—our unentangled thought, 


“‘ Our vivid spirits of love, unbroken moved 
And lifted, no more sense-confined, and roved - 
And knew till then we had not utterly loved .. . 


‘“ Leave now this dust!” ... 


Will it be thus ? It will be thus. Even now, 
‘Though body to body submissively still bow, 
"Tis not on body’s blood that our loves grow. . . . 


Will it indeed be thus ? Yes thus ! The body burns, 
Not with desire, and into pale smoke turns, 
And there is only flame towards flame that yearns. . . . 


I have not yet spoken of his two verse dramas or dramatic narrative 
poems, or whatever you like to call them—Prince Absalom (published in 
1925) and Solomon and Balkis (published in 1927), and I do not propose to 
dwell upon them because though they contain beautiful lines—particularly 
Solomon and Balkis, which is incomparably the better of the two—I do 
not think they are the work on which his reputation will rest. I do not 
think that either in matter or in form they best suited or provided expres- 
sion for his genius. But there is another sort of shorter narrative poem of 
which he wrote several,and of which Disappearance is to my mind perha 
the best of all his longer poems (it runs to about 400 lines). It is the poem 
I should select if I were asked, by one who had never yet read anything of 
Freeman’s, to give him a single poem that should contain and exemplify as 
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many of his qualities as possible. Insight, understanding of human nature, 
imagination, beautiful descriptions and singing lines—all are there, and 
something elusive as well which, when the reader has read the poem, will 
bring him back to read it over again. 

The quotations I have made in the course of this paper, though I have 
not made them to that end, should themselves be sufficient to indicate the 
singing quality of Freeman‘s verse. It is a quality that none could miss 
even after reading only three or four of his lyrics taken at hazard. But he 
was also a master of cadences, and this artistry of his is not so immediately 
apparent (or was not to me, I should say) perhaps because it is so entirely 
unforced. When you do see it, it is plain enough, but you might almost 
think, so naturally do the notes fall and the rhythms interweave, that 
Freeman himself did not know he was doing it. New cadences are a feature 
of modern verse, but you are generally very fully aware at once of what the 
poet is up to. Freeman’s cadences seem to come as naturally as the chang- 
ing music of running water or the shifting rhythm of the wind in his 
beloved trees, and you may find you have been sitting in the wood for some 
time before becoming conscious of them. The quotations given here are 
almost enough to show what I mean, but any new reader of Freeman will 
find them for himself and will find that they grow upon him as he reads. 

If then John Freeman’s verse contains all the qualities I have claimed for 
it ; if there is to be found there imagination, insight, understanding of 
human nature and of human love and passion, lyrical felicity, beauty, 
singing lines, cadence—his verse will surely live. I think it will. I do not 
say he is a great poet. I do not think he will ever be a popular one. But 
though prophecy in literature is a hazardous thing, I hazard the prophecy 
that a hundred years hence he will be read and read by more than read him 
in his lifetime or than read him to-day. That is, after all, the common 
experience of nearly all poets who do survive to posterity, and I am quite 
sure that John Freeman was content that it should be so while he lived, and 
that when his spirit returns, as I think it sometimes does and will continue 
to do, to visit his English woods and hills and trees or to sit under the yew— 
there is surely a yew tree there—in Thursley churchyard and look out 
over the familiar English landscape, he is still content. He sang, as I 
began by saying, because he could not help singing. His mind was a cup 
for Beauty—and Beauty filled it. 
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THE REAL THING 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


OME day, no doubt, we shall get the Real Thing—the great war- 

book we are all waiting for—the book that will tell the truth, the 

whole truth and nothing but the truth—the book that, without a 

hint of pacifist propaganda or false glorification of war, will show the 
whole great, lusty event as it really was, for posterity to ponder over and 
perhaps learn a lesson from. I say that such a book must surely be in 
preparation somewhere even now. It is not yet too late. Such an experience 
as this generation has gone through is not easily forgotten. ‘The memory 
of it rather grows in intensity and veracity as that first numbing sense of 
horror wears off. So long as there is anyone alive who was in the war there 
is always a chance that its final literary expression is still delayed. Let us 
hope so ; for at present the literary output of “‘ the greatest war in history,” 
when considered in proportion to the events it deals with, is insignificant in 
everything except quantity—and not wonderful even in that. It may have 
been the fault of the war, which was not perhaps so “ great ”’ as we thought 
it was, except in the numbers engaged ; or it may have been our own fatal 
facility with the pen, which enables everyone nowadays to write easily 
and no one to write really well. I do not know. I only cling to the 
belief that there is still a great war-book coming. 

It is interesting to speculate as to its probable character. Two things 
seem to be certain—it will appear in the form of fiction, and it will be 
written by a private soldier serving in the ranks. Fiction is this genera- 
tion’s natural form of self-expression. When we have anything to say— 
and also when we haven’t—we say it in novels. And thousands of novels 
making incidental reference to the war have appeared since 1914. Most 
of them fall outside my present purpose as being primarily concerned not 
with the war but with an imaginary story of the author’s invention, and as 
laying no claim to accuracy of detail in such incidents of the war as they 
depict. But, as I explained last month, there have also been some genuine. 
war-books which have been deliberately cast in the form of fiction, though 
every event in them did actually occur. The author of one of the best of — 
these, an English officer (his name and that of his book unfortunately 
escape me), explained that he had chosen fiction because, as a writer, he 
found himself most at his ease in that form. The great war-book then, 
when it comes, will probably be autobiographical fiction. It will also be 
written by a private soldier—tike all the best diaries of the wars of past 
generations. ‘The point of view of the officer is necessarily both lonely and 
distracted. He cannot be in close personal touch with his men, like one of 
themselves ; he cannot share their talk, their characteristic “ grouses ” ; 
he cannot let himself drift with every emotional wave that passes through 
the ranks ; he cannot, in fact, live in the very heart of the army. Nor can he 
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achieve the intellectual detachment of the private soldier, who, having 
carried out his immediate orders, has nothing to do but look round him 
and take mental notes. The officer has too much on his mind, too much 
responsibility, too many details to think of, to be the perfect war-diarist. 

Now this clumsily-named book * that we are about to consider happens 
to fulfil both these requirements. We are expressly told that it is “ a record 
of experience,” “ the unvarnished truth,” and that “‘ the events described 
in it actually happened.” It is fiction only in the sense that “ the characters 
are fictitious,” and—I presume—that strict chronological exactitude has 
not always been observed. There must have been a certain amount of 
compression ; no one can object to that. But the characters, though 

fictitious,” are those of real men—it is impossible to doubt it. They must 
have existed, every one of them, though with different names and slightly 
different physical attributes. The author himself tells us that as he wrote 
the book he “‘ seemed to hear the voices of ghosts.” 

In the second place, this book was written by a man who was in the 
ranks, who understood and loved them, and would vastly have preferred to 
remain there. Eventually, it would seem, “‘ Private 19022,” was induced 
to take a commission ; but he did it reluctantly and with many a backward 
glance towards the old comradeship. He was not, it need hardly be said, 
of the same social class as most of his companions, though he expressly 
disclaims what we call a “ public school education ”—that is, if we may 
identify ‘‘ Private 19022 ”’ with his interesting creation ‘‘ Private Bourne.” 
This type was common enough in the Army, and the character of Private 
Bourne is worth studying on that account alone. In his case, he says, it 
was just the lack of a public school training, and of the habits of leadership 
and organisation that it is supposed to give, that made him hesitate to 
become an officer. It was not that he was not willing and anxious to serve 
his country in any capacity in which he might be of most service, but only 
that he doubted himself in this particular capacity. So he remained in 
the ranks, and the ranks cast their spell on him ; until he hated the thought 
of leaving that atmosphere of schoolboyish companionships, of boisterous 
devil-may-care laughter and to-morrow go hang. An intelligent, quiet, 
companionable little man, he often blushed to note how the others would 
stop talking and listen attentively, on the rare occasions when he intervened 
in their noisy arguments about the war and things in general. He had more 


- influence with them than he knew: 


No [he told the Padre] I don’t suppose I have anyone whom I can calla friend ... 
I have one or two particular chums, of course ; and in some ways, you know, good 
comradeship takes the place of friendship. It is different : it has its own loyalties 
and affections ; and I am not so sure that it does not rise on occasion to an intensity 
of feeling which friendship never touches. It may be less in itself, I don’t know, but 
its opportunity is greater. Friendship implies rather more stable conditions, don’t 

you think ? 


*Her Privates We. By Private 19022. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
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Yet in the end he came to see that he had been wrong. He said as much to 
his company commander when that officer sent for him to discuss the 
matter—for everybody could see that he was really a misfit : 


“ Well, sir,” said Bourne firmly, “‘ may I say what I think ? ” 

“ What is it?” asked Captain Malet, looking at his boot, and hitting it im- 
patiently with his ash-stick. 

‘“‘T was asked if I would take a commission when I first enlisted ; that was at 
Milharbour, sir ; and when the adjutant spoke to me I told him that I had abso- 
lutely no experience of men, not even the kind of experience that a public schoolboy 
gets from being one of a large community. I didn’t want to shirk my responsibilit- 
ies, but I told him I thought it would be better if I got a little experience of men 
and soldiering before trying for a commission. He hadn’t thought of it in that way, 
but he agreed immediately he saw the point. Well, now, I think we were both 
wrong. Experience in the ranks doesn’t help one a bit. I have only taken on the 
colour of the ranks. It would be very difficult for me now to look at war or to con- 
sider the men from the point of view which an officer is bound to take.” 


“A queer chap,” his sergeant called him ; but there were many other 
such queer chaps in the Army. They were one of the little problems of the 
war which I do not remember to have seen discussed in any previous 
war-book. And from among them must surely come the great war-diarist 
we are all waiting for. 

In the meantime this anonymous diary is easily the best thing of its 
kind up to date. It gives us, for the first time, the point of view of the men— 
completely, intimately, literally—in their own highly decorated language. 
And that is a great achievement, for what can we know of the Army till 
we know how the Army talked ? It is true that there has been some slight 
compromise with the conventions here. Two of the most revolting of the 


swear-words with which the soldier habitually peppers his talk have had 


to be re-dressed under rather obvious disguises. This is not so bad as it 
seems, for one soon gets into the habit of transposing them mentally as 
one reads. And there is much fruity phraseology left untouched. Bourne 
is being “ ticked off ”’ by an officer, at inspection parade, for having failed 


to obtain a new “ tin hat ” after a bullet had made a hole in his old one. ~ 


“Did you see the quartermaster-sergeant ?”’ asked the officer. “ Yes, 
sir,” Bourne replied mechanically. “ What did he say ?” continued Mr. 
Sothern inquisitively. “ He told me to go to *****, sir,” replied Bourne 
very quietly. The officer, we are told, was only a little startled at this 
candour ; but both the non-commissioned officers present were “‘ scandal- 
ized that Bourne should divulge even part of a conversation so obviously 
intended to be confidential.” “What d’you mean, talkin’ like that ? ” 
said the sergeant-major severely. “’e only meant ’e didn’t ’ave any.” 
Or again, when Bourne is standing whisky and water to a group of his 
friends, somewhere near the Somme front, on the occasion of his applying 
for a commission—“ I suppose,” says Sergeant-major Tozer sentimentally 
“‘ you'll ’ave a lance stripe up to-morrow ; and then it’ll be good-bye in no 
time. Funny thing, life. We just sit ’ere an’ talk as though we’d sit ’ere 
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_ for ever, an’ when one or two ol’ friends drop out, an’ one or two new uns 
come along, it don’t seem no different some’ow. All the same, I expect 
we'll remember you longer’n you’ll remember us.” “ Damn it,” interjects 
the regimental sergeant-major very reasonably, “ you can’t forget a man 
who finds a bottle 0’ Scotch in a place like this.” 

But these scraps of conversation, though funny enough in their way, 
are not really characteristic. To get the best out of this author’s amazing 
gift for dialogue (surely he kept a diary !) we must turn to the more general 
conversations which took place when the men were in_ billets—and 
especially their arguments about the war. Remember that all this took 
place on the Somme in 1916 when the Army still consisted almost entirely 
of volunteers. It is, as the author remarks, useless to contrast the first 

_ challenging enthusiasm which swept them into the Army, with the long 
and bitter agony they endured afterwards. The change altered their point 
of view, but it never made them lose their common sense. A certain 
Private Glazier is getting the usual grouse off his chest. Talk about 

discipline ! “ Why don’t they try disciplinin’ any of them muckin’ 

_ civvies ?”’ What about bringing out some of “ them bloody politicians 
and putting them in the front line to be shelled to —— ” well, somewhere 

_ less printable than hell. The conversation continues as follows : 


“T’m not fightin’ for a lot o’ bloody civvies,” said Madeley,. “I’m fightin’ for 
myself an’ me own folk. It’s all bloody fine sayin’ let them as made the war fight 
it. “"I'were Germany made the war.” 

“I tell thee,” said Weeper positively, “‘ there are thousands of poor beggars, over 
there in the German lines, as don’ know, no more’n we do ourselves, what it’s all 
about.” 

“Then what do the silly muckers come an’ fight for ?”’ asked Madeley indig- 
nantly, ‘“ Why didn’ they stay at home ? Tha’lt be saying next that the Frenchies 
sent ’em an invite.” 


But the best pronouncement on that subject is Sergeant-Major 'Tozer’s 
_ (a great character this), which I must allow myself to quote at some length : 


You know, to my way o’ thinkin’ some of us ’ns ’ave a dam’ sight more religion 
than some o’ the parsins that preach at us. We’re willin’ to take a chance, we are. 
’Uman nature’s ’uman nature, an’ you may be right or you may be wrong, but if 
you bloody well think you’re right, you may as well get on with it. What does it 
matter if y’are killed ? You’ve got to die some day. You’ve got to chance your arm 
in this life, an’ a dam sight more’n your arm too sometimes. Some folk talk a lot 
about war being such a bloody waste ; but I’m not so sure it’s such a bloody waste 
after all. They think it’s all about nothin’, I suppose. ‘Take some o’ the men com- 
ing out now. [The Derby Scheme was in operation.] I don’t mean the kids, but 
some 0’ the older men, who wouldn’t join up till they was pushed. Those are the 
kind 0’ chaps who talk about what a bloody waste of life war is. They say there 
~ oughtn’t to be no war, as though that ’elped matters. But when you send ’em over 
the top with a rifle, an’ a bayonet, an’ a few bombs, an’ they find a big buck un 
in front o’ them, they don’t care a about wastin’ the other beggar’s life, do 
they ? Not a bit; it’s their own bloody skins they think about then. It’s ’uman 
nature. But what about us ? Who ’as the better principle ? Do they think we came 


out for seven bloody bob a week ? 
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There is the authentic voice of the Army. It stirs old memories. They pass 


Se 


across these pages—the true heroes of the book—laughing and joking, — 


gaily defiant, “‘ as though to affront the sinister fate against which they 


were determined to march with a swagger.’ The French soldier faced — 


death with a patriotic gesture ; the German (if we may judge from his 
diaries, which we should not do) in a mood of sullen resignation. The 


Englishman laughed at it. The harvests are now being gathered again in ~ 
the Somme valley, the peasants are rebuilding their villages and the 
trenches are filled in ; but it is hard to believe that no echo of the English ~ 


marching songs is ever heard in those country lanes : 
’Ere we are, ’ere we are, ’ere we are again, 
Pat and Mac and Tommy and Jack and Joe ! 
Never mind the weather ! Now then, all together ! 
Are we downhearted ? NO! (’ave a banana !) 
’Ere we are, ere we are .. . 


a 


As the author says, it might go on forever—and perhaps, in a wider sense, — 
it does. But when he who really knew them praises these not very tuneful — 


songsters he does well. No praise can ever be too high. 

But there is more in this book than a mere photographic reproduction 
of soldiers’ talk and soldiers’ songs—though that alone has its value. 
There is the strong, convincing narrative, the terribly true descriptions of 
the sensations of fear and excitement, the delight of rest billets and the 
nightmare of going over the top, and the everlasting nagging hunger of 
unsatisfied sexual emotion which this author deals with far more satisfac- 
torily than does any other writer on the war with whom I am acquainted. 
He succeeds here simply because he has no other object than to tell the 


truth. As to the fighting, his book begins with the close of one attack, — 
and ends with another in which Bourne is killed. "Those opening passages — 
are the very best he has written, though I have no room to quote them here © 
as they deserve. The troops march back to their tents—the few that are - 
left of them. They can hardly stand, their faces are grey with fatigue— 
“brooding enigmatic faces, hopeless, but undefeated.” ‘They are halted and | 


called to attention. There is even a pretence to dress ranks. Captain — 
Malet looks at them, and they at him, for “‘ a few seconds which seemed 


long.” “ Dismiss!” And they turn and stagger blindly towards their 


tents, as silent and as dispirited as beaten men. One of the tailors took his 


pipe out of his mouth and spat on the ground. “ They can say what they 


like,” he said appreciatively, ‘‘ but we’re a bloody fine mob.” 


And that might very well be my conclusion ; but a word more must be | 


said about the characterisation. Martlow, the little Cockney, Sergeant 


Tozer, Captain Malet, the lead-swinging old sergeant in the orderly room, 
and, above all, ““ Weeper ”” Smart—these are people one can never forget. 


As the author remarks, “There is an extraordinary veracity in war, which — 


strips man of every conventional covering he has, and leaves him to face a 
fact as naked and as inexorable as himself.” But we do not always find this 
same veracity in the war diarists. 
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THE CLIMAX OF BYZANTINE ART: 
iP C1 Oe) 


By ROBERT BYRON 


OMENICOS THEOTOCOPOULOS, commonly known as 
El Greco, was born at Candia in Crete in 1541 and died at 
Toledo in Spain on the 7th of April 1614, almost exactly two years 
before Shakespeare. The artists of the present age cannot but 
regard him as their greatest forerunner and his Si. Maurice as the very 
climax of all European representational art. For Greco was the first 
European artist who, unfettered by the subordination of his whole emotion- 
_al being to Christianity, strove, none the less, to express through his work 
a man’s entire philosophy ; the true artist’s philosophy of the seed of per- 
fection contained in all terrestrial phenomena and its assistance to him in 
attaining communion with the God or Reality of the universe. That 
-communion is called mysticism ; but it is not to be confused with Christian 
mysticism, or Catholic mysticism, or Byzantine mysticism. It is something 
_larger—and it is precisely that which inspires the extravagances and ab- 
-surdities of modern art—the absolute determination on the part of minor 
_artists not to lose sight of an ideal which only the very great are competent 
to express. 
~ Now, in this new process, which arose with the French impressionists 
of the last century while Burne-Jones was still struggling with his dog- 
_roses, the chief part is played by colour. The organic use of colour, that 
is to say the construction of a picture by means of colour and not merely 
by the tricks of perspective, recession and relief, is a phenomenon 
whose rarity was notably demonstrated by its total absence in the 
recent Dutch exhibition at Burlington House. The idea of a picture com- 
_posed of clean fields of colour and achieving its effect not by their harmon- 
ies, but by their reactions on each other, by each one’s deriving its value 
-and tone from a discordant neighbour, is one which no northern artist 
till recent times has ever conceived. Diirer, to take an extreme example, 
_was in no sense of the word a painter ; he simply took a cartoon and tinted 
it as a child does fashion-plates. And the modern artist will question also 
hether Italians like Leonardo da Vinci or Titian had any proper idea of 
he use to which colour could be put. In the late exhibition of Duncan 
Grant’s paintings, there hung a picture of a barn, whose roof was painted 
‘quite distinctly in two opponent reds—one a yellowish vermilion—the 
‘other a dull purple. The effect from a distance is one of remarkable textural 
depth. Such a combination could never be found in Italian art. But to 
Greco, who never even drew, and conceived his compositions wholly in 
lour, it would have seemed a most natural and legitimate method. _ 
This importance, the peculiar significance of Greco in relation to the im- 
pressionist school of painting, has now been realised for about twenty years. 
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A vast literature has arisen, further and further developing it and culminat- 
ing in the monumental work of Mayer, published at Munich in 1926. 
Attempts naturally have been made to explain how Greco came to be at all— 
how an art apparently totally removed from any known trend of culture sud- 
denly burgeoned forth out of nothing in a Spanish hill-town. ‘The Sz. 
Maurice, the most complete of all Greco’s pictures in its application of the 
principle of colour relation, was painted immediately after his arrival in 
Spain. But to pretend that it had been learned in the studio of Titian or by 
gazing at the roof of the Sistine chapel is merely grotesque. A way out of 
the difficulty has been sought in the ingenious theory, reminiscent of a 
counsel’s last resort in a hopeless case, that the artist suffered from astig- 
matism. His paintings have even been photographed through glasses 
calculated to the correction of that malady; the photographs, placed 
side by side with the originals have then displayed precisely that normality 
which scientists always desire in spheres outside their understanding. 
Even supposing, as so many have devoutly believed, that Greco was mad, 
and that therefore his brain was unable to correct, as ordinary brains do, 
the astigmatic fault of the eyes, it is curious that during a thousand years, 
another art flourished in which not one, but all the artists, for thirty genera- 
tions, were also astigmatic. It is only necessary to recall the injunction in > 
the Athonite painter’s manual, written from the old traditions about 
the sixteenth century, that the length of the whole figure should be nine 
times that of the head, to realise whence derived Greco’s tendency to 
elongation. The anatomical proportion should be six. ] ; 
It must be admitted, however, that the critics have not wholly omitted. 
to search for the origins of Greco’s art in the lands of his birth. Meier-_ 
Graefe, in his Pyramide und Tempel, published in Berlin in 1927, has 
found some solution to the bewilderment expressed in Die Spanische Reise 
twenty years earlier. In 1908 he wrote: ‘A foundling who hailed neither 
from Venice nor Rome—Let us analyse: where does he come from ? 
We do not know.” But in 1927 he was able to say, after a visit to Daphni 
near Athens: “ ‘hese mosaics shew not only the past . . . but point als 
in an absolutely recognisable and sometimes astonishing manner to the 
great Greek master of the sixteenth century.” This impression was also’ 
confirmed by inspection of the Cretan icons in the Loverdo collection in. 
Athens. Nor has Meier-Graefe been alone. As early as 1880 Don Pedro de 
Madrazzo was talking of the Byzantine impress of Greco’s pictures in the 
Almanaque de la Ilustracion Espanola y Americana. Sentenach, writing in 
1912, pointed the resemblance to the “ hieratic compositions of Mount 
Athos ” ; Melida in 1915 to the “ small heads, short waists and long legs” 
of the Byzantine mosaics in Italy. Monsieur Bertaux, in the Revue de l’Art 
Ancien et Moderne, two years earlier, had been alive to features of icono- 
graphy common to both. Sir Charles Holmes in the Burlington Magazine 
of December, 1924, compared Greco’s Agony in the Garden in the National 
Gallery, with a Cretan panel; and Sefior Emilio Villar has continued the 
expansion of Greco’s Byzantinism in his book El Greco en Espana, published 
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in Madrid in 1928. But what is so profoundly odd is the fact that, instead 
of these fortuitous comparisons, no attempt should ever have been made 
to co-ordinate Greco’s art with the schools of Byzantine painting contem- 
porary with, and immediately preceding, the artist’s lifetime. Mosaics of 
four centuries to a thousand years before, together with occasional minia- 
tures, may give a clue ; but how can they provide the solid evidence that 
everyone has been seeking for a quarter of a century and continues to seek ? 
Yet that evidence exists, and is not even particularly inaccessible. In the 
autumn of 1927 I spent some months on Mount Athos and at Mistra in the 
Peloponnese. In the spring of 1928 I went to Spain. And since then El 
Greco’s immediate origins, which have puzzled the foremost critics of 
Europe into making the most absurd hypotheses to explain them, have 
been perfectly plain. This statement may sound conceited. But before 
anyone disputes it, let him first go to Toledo and the Escurial with the 
Byzantine frescoes of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
fresh in his mind. Whether anyone has done so I do not know. But if they 
have, they have remained regrettably silent. 

Before, however, continuing to the chief centres of later Byzantine 
painting, it is necessary to enquire—into what sort of a society was Greco 
born? It is the popular idea that after the fall of Constantinople in 1453 
the Greek lands fell immediately into that state of barbarism and ignorance 
in which the War of Independence found them. For the most part they 
did. But there was one exception, the island of Crete, which remained 
under Venetian rule till the fall of Candia after a siege of 21 years in 1699. 


_ And the exception is needed. For never was artist less the product of an 


uncultured peasantry than Greco. It is precisely the range of a great, if 


you like sophisticated, and balanced mind that astonishes the beholders 
of his pictures. And the details of his life confirm this impression. Pacecho 
wrote of him: “ He was a great philosopher, very witty, and he wrote 
about painting, sculpture and architecture ;”” elsewhere he said: “ He 
was original in all things, as in painting.”’ Martinez, another contempor- 
ary, also bears testimony to his eloquence. He was extravagant, lived in a 
suite of twenty rooms with garden and kitchen, hired musicians to play to 
him at meals. He was afraid of no one ; and his law-suits began as soon as 
he reached Spain, when he could have scarcely understood the language. 

The first was in 1579. The Chapter of Toledo Cathedral had commis- 


- sioned from him a picture of the Taking in the Garden for their 
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sacristy—where it still hangs. Into this composition he inserted the two 
Marys, whose iconographic right to be present on that occasion the Chapter 
disputed and on whose account they withheld payment. A compromise 
was reached by independent mediation, granting a certain sum, but not 
that originally stipulated. Thereupon Greco appealed to the governor of 
the town. And it appears that he was even threatened with prison before 
the dispute subsided. Towards the end of the century, he successfully 


contested the right of the fiscal authorities of Illescas to claim a tax on 
certain works that he had done for the hospital of that town ; and thereby 
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created a precedent for all Spain. Over payment for the Burial of Count 
Orgaz it is even reported that he appealed to the Pope—though I can 
find no authority for this statement. Yet at other times he maintained that 
no money was adequate recompense for paintings as great as his, and pre- 
ferred to lend them only. At Seville, finding his art disapproved, he is 
reported to have remarked that he preferred to be poor than to make a 
fool of himself. He was widely read ; and the inventory has survived of 
his library of 131 volumes, a large number for a private owner in those 
days: there were 45 Greek and Italian together ; 50 Italian; 17 in the 
Romance language ; and 19 architectural. Included in these were works 
by Homer, Aesop, Euripides, Demosthenes, Isocrates, Josephus, Plu- 
tarch, Aristotle, and Lucian ; there were a Bible, a life of Alexander, and 
the works of St. Denys the Areopagite, St. John Chrysostom, Petrarch and 
Tasso, together with a history of Italy and treatises on the art of painting, 
military discipline, philosophy in general, and the preservation of the 
health. Most significant of all, perhaps, were the Dialogues of the six- 
teenth-century Francesco Patrizzi, Italian mystic, who was mainly con- 
cerned to attack the analytical materialism of Aristotle and to replace it 
partly, of course, by Plato, and partly by a theory of his own that “‘ from 
God emanated light which extends throughout space and is the explana- 
tion of all development. The light is not corporeal, yet it is the fundamental 
reality of things.”’ A better description of Greco’s paintings than the last 
sentence could scarcely be found. Patrizzi’s books were mainly published 
at Venice, and it was there no doubt that Greco met them, and even perhaps 
came under the influence of the author himself. 

A character of such determination, endowed with such a wide culture 
and interest in things generally, was no offspring of a people, such as the 
unfortunate Greeks later became, amongst whom the noblest calling of 
man was brigandage. 

Crete, as Mr. John Mavrogordato, from whom I borrow most of the 
following details, has pointed out, was a Venetian dominion for 465 years, 
and was regarded, till its conquest, as the most important bulwark of the 
west against the advancing Turk. During so long a period, a definite 


society must have formed. And that it did is shewn by the numerous | 


Cretan dramas of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The guiding 
plays, of which many have never been printed and are still in the library of 


St. Mark’s, at Venice, are based on the Italian models then prevalent in — 


Western Europe in the sixteenth century. They are reminiscent, to the 
English taste, of Massinger. But they are written in Greek, and Greek, 
moreover, not loaded with the jejune scholarship and Attic strivings 
of Byzantine literary efforts, but in the vernacular. The best pro- 
duct of Crete, however, was a long poem, the Erotokritos, written by 
Vincenzo Cornaro about 1650, which became particularly the property of 
the poor people of the Greek lands and was handed down among them, 
whether in MS or by oral tradition, till the beginning of the last century, 


when it was first printed in cheap editions. ‘The plays, says Professor — 
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Hesseling in his Histoire de la littérature grecque moderne, exhibit a skill 

from which one may conclude that there is no question of isolated 
attempts, but of the remains of an abundant output.” And they were 
written, in his view, “‘for a public of cultivated and sophisticated townsmen.” 
There are other evidences that this little known society bore a definitely 
Greek stamp—that, in fact, it was not the Greeks that became Italianised, 
but the Italians Grecised. That Greek was their language is shewn by 
the numerous instances of Greek written in Latin characters ; of the con- 
verse, none is recorded. And many of the Orthodox monasteries now 
existing in the island were founded by Italians, and can still shew their 
characters, as they did to Madame Venizelos and myself near Mournies 
the autumn before last, blazoned with the devices of the Venetian republic. 

The Cretans have a distinctive character of their own, which is dis- 
played in their walk and physique by a kind of swinging independence. 
Indeed, the visitor feels, no one bred in that island of grim, gigantic 
mountains on which the sun plays strange angular lights, can ever be quite 
as other men. It was the Cretans who, at the last siege of Constantinople, 
resisted all attempts of the Turks to dislodge them, and were eventually 
allowed to surrender on honourable terms. It is M. Venizelos who is a 
Cretan to-day. Cyril Lukaris, the great Patriarch of the seventeenth 
century, who corresponded with the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
reign of James I and eventually threatened such a revival of Orthodoxy 
that the Jesuits were obliged to have him drowned, also hailed from the 
island. Nor was Domenicos Theotocopoulos alone among his countrymen 
to make his mark in foreign lands. A Cretan, George Paleocappa, became 


_ rector of the university of Padua in the sixteenth century. And the calli- 


graphy of another Cretan, Angelos Vergitzes, was the model for the 
famous type set up under Francis I and known as Grec du Roi. Mark 
Musurus, yet another, helped to found the Aldine press, was a friend of 
Erasmus, and talked to Pope Leo X of the glories of Constantinople that 
would come when the Greeks regained their capital. Zacharias Kallergi, 
who bore the imperial eagles in virtue of an imperial connection, founded a 
press of his own. And the Cretan Demetrius Ducas supervised the 
printing of Cardinal Ximenes’ famous polyglot Bible at Alcala in Spain. 
The islanders were fortunate that their connection with Venice gave them 


- access to Europe, at a time when the barbarism of their own Levant 


offered no hope of a civilized career. And to Venice voyaged the young 


_ Theotocopoulos in the third quarter of the sixteenth century. 


But beside drama, scholarship and calligraphy, there was one other 
province of culture peculiar to the island, which was known throughout 


the Near East as the Cretan school of painting. And it was from this in 
particular, and from the whole impulse of representational art under the 
 Palaeologi in general, that El Greco derived that individuality and that 


mastery of colour relation which was to differentiate his art from any that 


flourished in Western Europe up till the nineteenth century. 


_ From how early dates the use of the name Cretan in this context is 
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obscure. But the area over which it was employed to denote a particular 
manner of painting leaves no doubt as to the individuality and credit that 
attached to it. Denys, monk of Fourna, in his Guide to Painting already 
mentioned, talks of the Cretan technique.as a separate one, and makes it 
quite clear from his instructions on “ how the Cretans work ” that he is 
referring to a school of fresco-painters—which is important, as it has been 
widely maintained by such authorities as Professor Sotiriou of the By- 
zantine Museum in Athens, that the Cretan painters owed their fame and 
name to icons alone. The island at the present time, it is true, presents 
nothing but the crudest art which is plainly connected with the monastic 
Cappadocian school of Asia Minor. But among actual fresco painters 
from the island may be mentioned Theophanes, monk of Strelitsa in Crete 
—thus he signed himself—who decorated the Church of the Lavra on 
Mount Athos im 1535 and also worked at the Meteora monasteries ; and 
Zorzi, who frescoed the Catholicon at Dionysiou on Mount Athos in 1547. 


The latter was a poor artist, whose compositions shew an unpleasant ~ 


Italian influence. But the former was wholly Byzantine. It is unfortunate 
that successive restorations have robbed his colour of all its freshness. 

The trade in icons was nevertheless an important factor in the adver- 
tisement of the island painters. Panels dating from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are to be found at Mount Sinai, in the Greek Patri- 
archate at Alexandria, on Athos, in the sacristy and iconostasis of the 
cathedral of Heracleion in Crete, in Russia and at the church of San 
Georgio dei Greci at Venice. The artists signed themselves Kres like a 
trademark ; Angelos Kres, Neophytos Kres, Jeremias Kres, are all to be 
seen at the Egyptian patriarchate ; and this habit El Greco continued in the 
famous signature ‘‘ Domenicos Theotocopoulos kres epoié—« Aowhyixos 
Qeoroxondudog xeng exoty.” Many of these icons, such as those of Michael 
Damascenos, contemporary with Greco, at the cathedral at Heracleion, 
shew a pronounced assimilation of Italian colour harmonies and a ten- 
dency towards baroque commonplace, which Greco, despite his long 
sojourn in Italy, discarded for ever with the St. Maurice. But how 
small was the influence exercised over the majority of the native painters 
is shewn by the following passage from Gerola’s classic work on the 
monuments of Crete—Gerola being an Italian and avowedly unsympathetic 
to all Byzantine culture : 

It seems [he says] inexplicable that, at the most splendid and brilliant period of 
Venetian painting, when the works of that divine art were spreading as far as 
Crete, when the Cretans themselves were hastening to the lagoons in order to 
perfect themselves in an art so renowned,—that even then, the painting of the is- 
land did not surrender to the attractions of new and genial inspiration. On the 
contrary, not only in the Greek churches, but also in the Latin, frescoes were still 
executed exclusively in the Greek manner; and in the Venetian temples them- 
selves, the Byzantine hagiography reigned supreme. 


It is customary, and indeed, on the Holy Mountain, simple, to distinguish 
another school of later Byzantine painting, which has been called by 
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eet ae ee ecces: and whose artists decorated the Athonite 
- egagabaien " 3 * and Vatopedi and the protaton at Caryes, the 
ic capital. In these frescoes a totally distinct iconography is em- 
ployed ; and the colour is more subdued and harmonious so that the 
pictures have lost that unique interior light which radiates from those of 
pe cen school and El Greco. The artists, plainly, had a different aim 
;_ they were intent on the humanisation of their compositions, 
as the spirit of their age, the age of the Franciscan revival, demanded. 
To what extent—and it is gradually being proved that it was a very large 
extent—that revival of emphasis on the divinity of suffering, and Christ’s 
suffering in particular, as opposed to His royalty was contributed by the 
later Byzantine mystics such as Gregory Palamas and Nicolas Cabasils 
is a problem of which even the erudite professors Bréhier and 
Millet have only investigated the surface. But what is indisputable is 
the extraordinary identity of form and composition displayed by Duccio 
and the primitive Sienese painters with the Macedonian school of painters 
which was simultaneously at work at Salonica and on Mount Athos in 
_ the opening years of the fourteenth century. And this identity, since there 
_ was absolutely no common cultural centre between the two, can only be 
explained by a movement of religious humanisation common both to 
Greece and Italy. It illustrates also the profound difference between the 
: Cretan and Macedonian schools. The first produced El Greco ; the second, 
-Duccio and, to a large extent, Giotto. In fact we have the very extremes 
of West European painting joined directly to the same Byzantine root. 
_ The explanation is that, whereas the Macedonian painters were caught in 
_ the fashion of their time, the Cretans strove to maintain—or more accur- 
_ately, perhaps, to revive, since they were later—the true Byzantine com- 
_ bination of austere iconography with the extreme, unearthly brilliance of 
light and colour that had descended from the gorgeous mosaics of before 
the Latin Conquest of Constantinople. Their aim was not to capture the 
sympathy of the beholder so much as to move him emotionally with the 
liturgical mystic significance of the incidents recorded. This aim, while 
the Italians had sunk from Giotto and the Gothic Boticelli into meaning- 
less naturalism, El Greco carried to a climax of success. 
On turning to Mistra, however, the capital of the Greek Despotat of 
the Morea in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the two schools, 
Cretan and Macedonian, are no longer distinguishable. The features of 
‘each may be recognised—but here in conjunction. It might therefore be 
contended that this was the common root whence they both sprang. But 
this theory is discounted by the fact that the churches of Mistra, with the 
exception of the Metropolitan church of St. Demetrius whose paintings 
are unimportant, date from more than a century later than the cycles of the 
“Macedonian school in Athos. At Mistra there is all the Macedonian sym- 
pathy and humanism ; and this is more successfully expressed than in the 
-north—the facial types are less crude and bear less affinity to the brutal 
‘and dwarfish Cappadocian figures of Asia Minor which appear in the 
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Protaton at Caryes, and which Duccio has perpetuated in his apostles. 
The colouring, on the other hand, of Mistra is predominantly Cretan. 
And the importance of this lies in the fact that here, unlike Athos where — 
the monastery churches are the first care of a more or less flourishing com- — 
munity, the paintings, have never been restored. Of the Cretan frescoes on : 
Athos, only those of the tiny barrel-vaulted chapel of St. George at St. _ 
Paul’s have preserved more than a vestige of their original delicacy. But 
at Mistra, a now inquisitive posterity may study not only the Cretan 
colouring exactly as the painters left it—but the very flower of later By- 
zantine art, with which not even the famous mosaics of the Kahrié in 
Constantinople can compare. Mistra, in fact, represents a period of transi- 
tion during which the Cretan school was engaged in assimilating the © 
humanistic iconography of the Macedonian, and which was prematurely — 
cut short by the subjection of the despotat by the Turks in 1461. In their — 
mastery of anatomy and introduction of details strange to the hieratic — 
compositions prescribed by the Orthodox Church, these frescoes bear the — 
impress of a self-centred and independent culture. That such a culture 
could have existed under the appalling political conditions described in the _ 
writings of Gemistos Plethon, the famous Platonist, who held a judgeship 
at Mistra till his death in 1450, is a tribute to the marvellous intellectual — 
vitality of the Greek race; and its paintings shew how a full-flowered — 
Byzantine Renascence such as they foreshadow might have surpassed all 
that Italy ever produced after the irrevocable vitiation of her art at the 
hands of Rafael. ‘The only flower was El Greco. And it is at Mistra that — 
the parentage of his colour is revealed. | 
It is impossible to enter into details of all the compositions that are to | 
be seen in the Pantanassa and the Peribleptos. But a description of the 
) 
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finest of them, written in front of the original, may perhaps serve to give a 
general idea of the predominant tones, which those who are familiar with 
Greco’s pictures will not fail to recognise. The painting in question, exe- 
cuted on a curving plaster vault in the Pantanassa, occupies an area of 
about fifteen feet by ten feet—150 square feet—and depicts the Raising 
of Lazarus. It dates from the first half of the fifteenth century. 

The general background is about the colourand tone of, and has the same 
translucency as, bottled honey, slightly tinged with olive. The high-— 
lights on the rocks are not so hard as the Cretan school generally made 
them ; the escarpment on the left, above the group containing Christ, is a 
definite green; while the valley in the middle is deeply shadowed in 
olive. Such of the sky as has survived the cracking of the plaster is a deep 
navy blue, quite distinct from the toneless indigo that forms the back- 
ground to most of the Athonite frescoes. Thus far, the colouring is 
strikingly reminiscent of Greco’s Agony in the Garden in the National 
Gallery. At the back the buildings, however, seek the most exaggerated 
contrast with the landscape in a tint of crushed strawberry, which, in the 
doorways and shadows, gives the impression of having been burnt. It 
must be borne in mind that all the colours mentioned are still as brilliant 
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as though they had been painted yesterday—or even this morning, and 
were scarcely dry. And it is not, therefore, difficult to imagine that if the 
artist 1s to bring his figures into the foreground against such a scene, and 
thus rescue his picture from being a mere pattern, he must have recourse 


_ to measures that no Italian could ever have conceived. 


_ The group on the left is depicted mainly in Prussian and sky blues, with 
indigo shadows, the only exception being the brilliantly lit apostle im- 


_ mediately behind the Christ, who is clothed in a kind of pink-tinted brown, 


disclosing the top of a Prussian blue tunic. Of the group at the back, 
below the building, the foremost figure is robed in a dark wine-colour 


_ without highlights, the second in glowing amber, and the third again in 


sky-blue—that being the colour most completely divorced from the back- 


_ ground. These separate compositions are intended to act as foil to the 


actual up-raising of Lazarus on the right. 
A most beautiful, moving humanism pervades these six persons, 
which culminates in the weeping figure on the left, and is accentuated by a 


little white flower with chocolate leaves which grows beneath the feet of the 


lid-bearers. The anatomy is no longer hieratic. That of the weeping figure 


_ is perfectly proportioned ; the mummy expresses a tragic resignation ; 
- while the man unwinding the figure is fired with a kind of frantic vigour. 


_ His legs tread the ground with the classic assurance of Signorelli’s frescoes 
- at Orviete ; and the form of the muscles bears a distinct affinity to the bare- 
legged figure with his back to the beholder in Greco’s St. Maurice. All 
_ the heads, legs, arms and hands of the picture are achieved by the use of 
_ a yellow vermilion, almost the colour of a dark crocus, lit with fine white 
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lines and shadowed in dark claret colour. This is almost precisely Greco’s 
method, save that in place of the crocus-colour he generally use primrose. 


_ Meier-Graefe, talking of a portrait by him, has written : “‘ The coloured 
flow of dark pink and yellow binds the separate points more organically 
than any draughtsmanship could do.” It is exactly that organic use of 
_ colour instead of its application to a sculptural cartoon which distinguishes 
_ the present picture. 


The tunic of the weeping figure is a brilliant grass-green—another 


- favourite colour of Greco’s—which is painted over in a masterly way with 
_ sky-blue in order to emphasise the lights. This method of transparent 
 over-painting finds analogy in Greco’s famous landscape of ‘Toledo, 
in which the white clouds in a grey and stormy sky present, if closely 
examined, a thin coating of scarlet—invisible from the distance of a few 
_ yards, but exactly that relief to the sky that is needed to bring it forward. 
The tunic of the weeping figure is edged with amber shaded in claret. 
This combination -of bright green and amber was frequently used by 
Greco. In the picture by him of St. John the Evangelist in the Prado, the 
figure is draped in a brilliantly lit wine-red mantle, beneath which shews 
a tunic painted alternately in grass-green and amber planes. An Italian 
artist could have attained the same richness of texture only by investing 


the stuff with a pattern and then depicting its crumpled folds with the 


: exactitude of a wall-paper. 
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The garters and neckerchief of the weeping figure are again sky-blue. 3 


The use of this colour, as a means of obtaining luminous effects, is peculiar 


So Pees 


to Mistra, and is not to be found on Athos. In the church of the Perib- — 


leptos, it provides an even more extreme instance of the organic tones 
which Greco loved. The faces here are depicted in the dark red of ripe 


apples, with olive green shadows at the edges. But the high lights on the — 


cheeks and foreheads are executed, not as usual in white, but in a brilliant — 


caerulian. This is only apparent on close inspection from the top of a 
ladder. But the effect from beneath is so remarkable as to demand it. 
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The rest of the Lazarus group presents still further examples of the — 
“ dark pink and yellow ” mentioned by Meier-Graefe. The interior of the © 


tomb is a pinkish chocolate ; and the opalescent pearly yellow of the 
shroud against it provides exactly that contrast which has hitherto been 
regarded as peculiar to Greco alone. The unwinding figure is dressed in 
an upper garment of dark wine-red lit with white, beneath which flows a 


drapery of the same pearly yellow as the shroud, followed by sky-blue © 


shorts, which from a distance appear to be white. The right-hand figure at 
the top wears a cloak of deep sky-blue shadowed in claret and having a 
claret lining, beneath which hangs a robe of yellowish green, lit with sky- 
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blue and white. The lid is marbled in crushed strawberry and buff; — 


the right hand bearer wears a purple and white kilt with sky-blue draperies; 
the left is clothed in the same pearly yellow. Now recall the honey-colour 
and crushed strawberry of the background and the dark blue and brown 


groups on the left, and you will perhaps be able to form an idea of the ~ 


brilliance of the whole scene. 


These colour comparisons with Greco could be continued indefinitely, 
particularly from the Peribleptos and the chapel of St. George at the © 


monastery of St. Paul’s on Mount Athos. But there are points in the actual 
technique of form and painting to be noticed on Athos and at Mistra, 
which are scarcely less important in the determination of Greco’s artistic 
parentage. 

The peculiar, intrinsic light which characterises the Cretan school of 


painting is achieved, partly, of course, by the relation of the colours, but — 


also by the artist’s habit of viewing the object to be portrayed, not as 


though subject to all manner of external luminaries, but independently, as a 


separate entity possessing a constant interior light of its own. The later 
Byzantine artists conceived every object primarily as a dark mass—in- 
stead of a given space to be given form by shading. To this mass light 


must be applied irrespective of windows and celestial bodies. The same 
principle, though on a much broader scale, was adopted by Greco for his — 


bodies and draperies. And the feature common to both him and the Cre- 


tans, and not at all to the Macedonians and primitive Italians, is the - 
extent to which both relied on a pattern of brilliant lights to weld their — 


compositions to a unity. This emphasis on the tempestuous rhythm of the 
light and shade accounts for the Byzantine tradition of a sky sufficiently 
dark so as not to interfere with it—a sky which Greco inherited and which, 
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despite occasional clouds and rays to accentuate his pattern still further, 
he never disturbed with colour. This play of light is particularly illustrated 
in the frescoes of Kenophontes on Mount Athos, painted in 1 544. And these 
also exhibit the impressionist manner of applying their paint developed by 
the later Cretan artists—a manner already foreshadowed in the Peribleptos, 
where the colours, in contrast to the exact, almost geometric compartments 
of the Pantanassa and of the chapel of St. George at St.Paul’s, are shaded off 
into one another,or thrown into relief, by bold strokes of the brush. Pacheco, 
voicing the classical precepts of his age, speaks with pain of Domenico 
Greco’s “ cruel splashes ” and tells how he used to retouch his paintings 
again and again “ in order to leave the colours distinct and disunited.” At 
Xenophontes, we have the work of a poor, uncultivated, monastic artist, 


_ whose ineptitude has been redeemed only by the force of emotions evoked 


by the scenes on which he was engaged. But in El Greco’s case exactly the 
same technique appears as the instrument,not only of a great mind, but of a 
great craftsman, who had probed all the secrets of the human anatomy, and 
had already perfected his art in the cultural centres of the world. It is this 
technique which painters such as Cézanne and Van Gogh have again 


_ adopted. 


Such was the tradition that Greco carried to Spain. Doubtless he learnt 


_ much from Titian, Tintoretto, and Michael Angelo. But none of the works 


_ of those masters can truthfully be said to exhibit that principle of colour 


_ relation, of letting the form emerge from the tones of the colours unaided 
_ by the tricks of perspective and sculptural recession, which is the basis of 
all Greco’s paintings. ‘The precedent for this can alone be found at Mistra 


: and on Mount Athos. 


The peculiar circumstances, or rather, the ignorance of them, that took 


an obscure Greek islander to make his living, and, three centuries later, 


his fame, in Spain, have been the subject of much comment. Indeed it 
_ may seem peculiar, but Greco, if an exile, was by no means an exile alone. 
- One of the few recorded events of his life in Toledo was his befriending a 
_ compatriot, by name Michael Rizo Carcandil, who had been denounced 
_ before the Inquisition as a Mussulman and for whom Greco acted as in- 
_ terpreter. It was in this case, held in May, 1582, that Greco described him- 
_ self as a native of the city of Candia. The accused, who had been forcibly 
_ made a Turk in Athens in his youth, had eventually escaped to Rome and 
- entered the service of another Greek, Demetrius Phocas, who had already 
one servant called Nicola. On arrival in Spain, the latter denounced both 
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his master and fellow, the basis of the charge being, apparently, that they 
washed too much. It was the age immediately preceding the expulsion of 
the Moriscoes, and all strange practices were regarded with suspicion. 
In the end the charge against the master was dropped, and that against 
the servant was unsuccessful. Two more Greeks, Dr. Diogenes Para- 


-moulis and Constantine Phocas, were also with Greco at his death and 
- witnessed his will. 


Of the Greeks in Spain previous to the arrival of Greco, the Cretan 
22 
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Demetrius Ducas, who supervised the production of Cardinal Ximenes’ 
Bible at Alcala in 1515, has already been mentioned. Others could doubtless — 
be traced. But, long before, there had come one, who,by one of the strangest _ 
coincidences in the history of art, was the indirect means of creating the 
great masterpiece by which his compatriot Theotocopoulos has chiefly — 
claimed the admiration of posterity—the Burial of Count Orgaz. 
Into the circumstances, hinging on a parochial dispute, which caused — 
that picture to be commissioned from Greco, with exact instructions for — 
its iconography, it is unnecessary to enter. But it may well be imagined ~ 
that the history of the man whose burial it depicts must have influenced ~ 
the artist in his undertaking. For this Count Orgaz, in the words of a — 
sixteenth century Spanish chronicler, was ‘“‘ Don Gonzalo Ruys de ‘Toledo, — 
descended from the fair lineage of Don Esteban Illan who was descended — 
from Don Pedro Paleologo, third son of the Emperor of Constantinople, 
from whom are descended the Dukes of Alba and the Counts of Oropesa — 
and of Orgaz.” Such a lineage might sound apocryphal, were it not for the ~ 
corroboration of Pero Tafur, the Spanish traveller who visited Constanti- — 
nople about 1438, and who was also descended from this Greek Prince— 
which matter he discussed at some length with the Emperor John VIII 
just prior to the latter’s departure for the Council of Florence. According 
to his account, Don Esteban Ilan was the son of Don Pedro. ‘That prince, — 
it appears, had sought refuge in Toledo as the result of a rebellion, which 
threatened to bring him into conflict with his father, the Emperor ; 
rather, he had chosen exile. It seems doubtful whether, as the sixteenth- 
century chronicler asserts, he was actually a Palaeologus, since Pero 'Tafur © 
was much concerned to notice, on his arrival at Constantinople, that the © 
imperial arms of his ancestor, which were checky, and which he and the 
Duke of Alba still bore, had been displaced by “ two links joined ”—a — 
reference, presumably, to the Palaeologus Bs. Moreover Michael VIII, 
the first of the Palaeologi to reign in Constantinople, did not come to the 
throne till 1261 ; and yet the count of Orgaz, who was the great grandson 
or yet further descendant of a Greek emperor, restored the church of 
Santo Tomé, for which Greco painted his picture many years later, in 
1300. The refugee prince was buried in Toledo cathedral, where, “ high 
up on the roof, he is painted on horseback with his standard and arms.” 
Whether his picture or grave still exists, I have been unable to find out. © 
Tafur asserts that his arrival in Spain was coincident with the reign of 
Don Alfonso, ‘‘ who conquered Toledo, and whom we call Don Alfonso of 
the pierced hand.” Alfonso VI took Toledo from the Moors in 1085, and 
was crowned king in 1072. Thus the Greek prince might have been the 
focus of a rebellion in the Byzantine Empire during the disturbed period 
that followed the extinction of the Macedonian dynasty in 1056. 
Be this as it may, his descendant, the Count of Orgaz, died in 1310, an 
his reburial in Santo Tomé in 1323 was distinguished by the miraculous 
advent of St. Stephen the Protomartyr and St. Augustine, who took the — 
body from its bearers and placed it in the grave themselves. This scene, 
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in October 1584, Greco was called upon to represent. The result, though 
it seems conventional beside the Sz. Maurice, ranks second to no picture 
in the world for the sheer technical genius of its painting. 

Whether or not Greco was aware of the ancestry of Count Orgaz, no one 
can tell. But of his inspired affection for his race and belief in its pre- 
destined glories, there are many evidences. To Antonio Covarubbias, 
who understood his language, he was wont to talk of the future of Greece 
at a time, when, in the eyes of the West, Greece no longer existed. On 
painting a picture of St. Paul, of which two versions are now at Toledo, 


_he placed in the apostle’s hand a paper bearing the legend : txxAnctag modrou 


Tes¢ Titov rig xpyTdv Extoxorov yetporovefév7x—to Titus, ‘‘ ordained first 
bishop of the church of the Cretans.” This, for him, was St. Paul’s im- 


_ portance—that he once wrote a letter to the first head of the Cretan Church. 


In an age when it seemed that all hope for his people was extinguished, he 
remained faithful alike to the past and to the future. If he could paint better 
than anyone else on earth, it was naturally because he was a Greek. All the 


_ pride of centuries, and all the glories that had become no more than a 


memory seemed to have been revived for one last triumph in the words: 


_ “Aopyivinog georoxdrrovnog xeh¢ éxdty”—Domenicos Theotocopoulos, Cretan, 


© did it.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. JOHNSON AND HIS WIFE 


(To the Editor of THE LoNpON MERcurY) 


IR,—My article, A New Admirer for Dr. Johnson, which appears in your January number, 

contains (on p. 248) one extract from Mrs. Nicholas’s letter of November, 1785, that will 
always have to be taken into account when the Doctor’s relations with his wife are under 
discussion. Unfortunately, the letter in question was rather tattered and defective, and a few 
words were missing. Dr. Pauli has since found and sent me a tiny scrap of letter which 
happily, I find, enables the passage to be completed, as follows : 


And now can I tell you what he (Fohnson’s Pylades) says of poor dear Tetty, that she was — ; 


the plague of Johnson’s life, was abominably drunken and despica[ble every way, &] 
Johnson had frequently complain’d to him of the wretchedness of his situation with such 
a Wife. That on her death the Husband composed a Sermon in the highest strain of 
panegyrick, w° he had preach’d. 
The portion that was missing I have enclosed in square brackets. It is a satisfaction that we 
now know exactly Mr. Mundy’s rendering of Dr. 'Taylor’s recollections. 
Yours, etc., 
Treleaven House, ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Blundellsands. 


A REQUEST 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—I am preparing a work on Walt Whitman and his Contemporaries, and shall be grate- 
ful for copies of Whitman letters to British correspondents ; and I am anxious to get in 
touch with surviving members of the Whitman Fellowship of Bolton, England. 
Couching Lion Farm, Yours, etc., 
Waterbury, Vermont, U.S.A. WILL S. Monrog 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him, 


GENERAL NOTES 


CCASIONALLY correspondents have written to me asking for information _ 
about book-worms (the non-human kinds, of course). I fear that I have 
always had to confess to abysmal ignorance of the subject, for I have never 
had occasion to deal with any insect plague among my books. However, — 
let me refer all those whom I have at-various times left unsatisfied, on this point, tothe 
December number of The Library Association Record, which contains a contribution, 
The Insect Pests of Books : An Annotated Bibliography, by Mr. C. J. Golledge, 
Librarian of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology. With one exception, all the refer- 
ences in this paper are to publications subsequent to 1903, in which year C. H. 
Houlbert, published his Les Insectes ennemis des livres, wherein is a bibliography of 
previous literature on the subject. This number of the Library Association Record — 
concludes with the Proceedings of the Association’s fifty-second annual conference, _ 
held last September at Brighton. ; 


HE fourth, and final, part of Volume 26 of Book Auction Records has just been 

published by Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles, of 39 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1. ‘The annual subscription to this most useful work of reference 
is thirty shillings. The present part contains more than four thousand records of 
books sold by auction, chiefly in London, during July and August of 1929. These 
bring the total number of records in the four parts of the volume up to nearly twenty 
thousand—an increase of thirteen hundred or so over that for the previous year. This 
part marks what may probably prove to be the peak (at least for this generation) of 
the fashion for collecting some modern authors, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Galsworthy, for 
instance. It shows, too, the beginning of the rise, which may still prove to be sen- 
sational, of many famous Victorian Books. I note, for instance, Tennyson’s In Memor- 
iam, 1850, for £13 ; Matthew Arnold’s Empedocles on Etna, 1852, for £9 5s. and his 
Strayed Reveller, 1849, for £12; and Robert Browning’s The Ring and the Book, 4 


ee 


volumes, 1868-9, for £17—all of them books which were of comparatively little 
account two years ago, but which have gone up very quickly since then. One notes, 
too, a certain liveliness in Dickens’s first editions in volume form, which are becoming — 
increasingly valuable as the part issues become too expensive for the average collector 


to go in for. Dickens, incidentally, has more records in this part of B.A.R. than any 
other writer. 


Ve reviewing of books to which my editor happens to have written the intro- 
duction or preface inspires in me a certain diffidence. I must, however, record 
the appearance of the late H. A. Wheeler’s A Short Catalogue of Books Printed in 
England and English Books Printed Abroad Before 1641 in the Library of Wadham 
College Oxford (Longmans, tos. 6d.). The Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury has 
written, in memory of his friend the compiler, a biographical introduction to this 
valuable and scholarly work—a circumstance which would, perhaps, render it un- 
seemly for me to give the book any extended notice here. I may, however, perhaps be 
allowed to say how pleasurable it is to see that the work on which Wheeler expended 
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so much loving care should not have been allowed to lie forgotten in manuscript, 
but should be issued, ten years after his early death, as some sort of memorial to one 
who must have been a very remarkable and attractive man. 


ESSRS. BOWES AND BOWES, of Cambridge, have published the ninth 
volume of the Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. This 
volume, which refers to the publications of the year 1928, is edited by Miss E. Seaton 
and Miss M. 8S. Sergeantson for the Modern Humanities Research Association, and 
its price is six shillings and six pence. I think all (or nearly all) previous volumes of 
this annual have been reviewed in these notes, so that my readers ought by now to be 
familiar with the general plan of these bibliographies. I know of no more essential 
work of reference for any literary student who wishes to keep informed as to what 
is being written, both here and abroad, upon any literary topic. The present volume 
contains 3,580 references—which is more, by about five hundred, than any previous 
volume, The arrangement I have always found peculiarly easy to understand and 
make use of. ‘There is an index of authors at the end. The only suggestion I have to 
make for the consideration of the editors is in connection with this index. Let me 
explain it this way. After many entries a list of the more important reviews of the piece 
of work in question is added, and, where these reviews are signed, the name of the 
reviewer is given. But these reviewers’ names are not included in the index. It does 
seem to me that, if a signed review is important enough to be mentioned in the text, 
it is important enough to be entered under the reviewer’s name in the index. It is 
very easy to make suggestions for other people to carry out, I know; but I really 
__ think that this one would improve the utility of the Annual Bibliography and would 
not entail a great deal of extra labour in the execution ;_ nor do I imagine it would add 
_ more than a few pages to the bulk of each volume. I ought to add that this volume 
- contains a number of references to publications earlier than 1928 which were, pre- 
sumably, overlooked when previous volumes were compiled. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


T is something of a triumph for a bookseller to discover a production from the 
pen of ‘ Lewis Carroll” which is “‘ entirely unknown and unrecorded by any 
bibliographer,” as Mr. W.H. Robinson, of 4-6 Nelson Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
- claims, in his catalogue number 27, to have done. I have no bibliography of Lewis 
Carroll by me to check Mr. Robinson’s statement, but I have no doubt it is correct, 
and offer him my congratulations. The effusion in question is a five-page humorous 
_article entitled A Photographer’s Day Out, and it appeared, with Lewis Carroll’s 
~ name attached, in The South Shields Amateur Magazine, which was “‘ Published in 
Aid of the Building Fund of the South Shields Mechanics’ Institute ” in 1860. How 
_ Dodgson came to write for this paper is not stated—but as he was an amateur photo- 
_ grapher of some eminence the choice of subject is interesting, and the article ought to 
be amusing. Mr. Robinson offers a copy of the magazine containing it for £50. 

~ Moreover this is by no means the only attractive thing in a catalogue which runs to 
more than a thousand numbers. One thing which I notice, and which must be, I 
imagine, very unusual, is a run of two hundred and twenty weekly numbers of that 
famous old paper, Bell’s Life in London, and Sporting Chronicle, which is now, I 
think, one of the several sporting journals that have been absorbed by The Sporting 
Life. This run of Bell’s Life is from March 4th, 1827, to June 19th, 1831, and is 
bound, uncut, in contemporary calf in one volume. Its price is £48. The book which 
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I myself chose (and so, dear reader, it is no use your writing for it) from this catalogue 
was Joshua Poole’s The English Parnassus : Or a Help to English Poesie, octavo, 1677. 
It is in a modern binding, but I was very glad to get it (for thirty shillings) and add it 
to a small collection of books on English versification which I have. I find the lists of 
appropriate adjectives, which Poole suggests for the would-be poet, agreeable de- 
sultory reading. For instance a Hypocrite may be qualified as 

Saint-seeming, snevelling, dissembling, jugling, painted, cheating, dulling, glozing, 

masked, vizarded, secret, lurking, hollow-hearted, lip-holy, temporizing, time-serving, 

disguised, formal, double-hearted. 


It is a good and vigorous selection of adjectives—even though I feel that I might my- 
self add one or two to it. And, incidentally, did they not speak of “ canting hypo- 
crites ” in 1677 ? 


ATALOGUE number 136 reached me a day or two ago from Mr. Thomas 
Thorp. It is issued from his London shop at 93 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2., and 
contains several cheap eighteenth-century poetical volumes. Langhorne’s edition of 
Collins, 1765, for example, was offered for only seven shillings and sixpence—but 
when I called in to get it, it was, alas ! already sold. I managed, however, to secure a 
nice copy of Henry Headley’s Select Beauties of Anctent English Poetry, 2 volumes, 
octavo, 1787, for six shillings ; and, for the same sum also, the Poems on Several 
Occastons, quarto, 1745, of Samuel Say, a poet who has not, I think, previously adorned 
my shelves. Say was a dissenting minister, a friend of Isaac Watts, and was born in 
1676. The 1745 volume was posthumous (Say died in 1743) and was edited by 
William Duncombe. The Dictionary of National Biography unkindly describes Say’s 
poems as “‘ youthful rubbish.” I have not yet entirely perused the volume, but even 
in what I have read I have hit on’one or two passages which make me inclined not to 
quarrel with the second word of the D.N.B.’s description. For instance, there is a 
hymn which opens thus :— 
What Holy, what sincere Delights, 
Religion does afford ! 
How Sweet, to a refinéd Taste, 
Thy rich Provision, Lord ! 


But not all the verses are ‘‘ youthful ’’—for several pieces date from the twenties of the 
eighteenth century. 


MAKE an attempt, in these notes, to record all first catalogues that reach me, and I 
fancy a list that has been sent to THE LONDON Mercury by Capell (that is all the 
name given—no initials or Mr., Mrs., Miss, Messrs. or Mesdames being preposed) of 
76 Sloane Avenue, London, S.W.3 must be a first one, though it is not numbered at all. 


In any case the firm is new to me. The list is called 99 First Editions, and is concerned 


entirely with modern books. The most expensive item is Mr. Shaw’s Plays Pleasant 
and Unpleasant, 2 volumes, 1898, said to be a fine copy, for which £50 is asked. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


A HAND-PRESS IN ITALY* 


HE Officina Bodoni was first set up some seven years ago at Montagnola 
di Lugano for the purpose of printing books by hand, directed by a definite 
zesthetic aim : 


No one who has not composed a book with his own hands and prepared it for the press, 
and in such a manner that he has rendered himself an account of the significance of each 
individual operation, knows the possibilities which repose in the compositor’s hand. He 
cannot realize the extent to which the same page may, with the same means, be given a 
beautiful, an indifferent, or an ugly form. And only he who has actually printed a book on 
the hand-press and thus trained his eye in the slow course of preparation, choosing the 
right tone of ink and printing, is able to appreciate that the hand-press is just like the pencil 
of a draughtsman, whose subtlety no machine can ever attain. 


The owners of the Press, whose’ names are modestly withheld from this account of 
their work, got from the Italian Government exclusive permission to cast types from 
matrices struck from Bodoni’s own punches. Many of their books have been printed 
_ in one or other of the authentic Bodoni founts, which differ in many ways from those 
_ issued of late years under Bodoni’s name. No attempt, however, is made to copy the 
_ Parmese master’s own style of printing : mere imitation would conflict with the aims 
and ideals of the Press. Nevertheless many of the specimen pages printed in this 
- book show how Bodoni’s severely disciplined work has given the Press a lead in the 
formation of its own style. In a series of woodcuts Frans Maserei traces the course of 
the production of a book from the editor’s study through the composing, press-room 
_and binder’s shop, until it reaches the predestinate hands of the bibliophile himself. 
_ Apart from its high interest as an apologia for a Press whose high ideals are worthily 
- conceived and consistently pursued, the book will suggest some of the reasons why the 
practical work of fine book-production has won for itself so high a place in crafts- 
_ manship in every age and not least in our own. 


THE MERRYMOUNT PRESSt 


HIS account of Mr. Updike and his Merrymount Press has many points of out- 

ward likeness with that of the Officina Bodoni. Both books are of about the 
game size and shape—that of a small folio—and are arranged on much the same plan, 
a short history of the Press and a statement of its aims being followed in each case by a 
bibliography and a selection of specimen pages. There, however, the likeness ends ; 
_ for whereas the work of the Italian Press is directed to fine achievement on somewhat 
rigid lines, Mr. Updike’s art ranges at will over the whole field of typography, ancient 
and modern. He will play pleasantly with the types and typesetting of any country 
or of any age and then pass as lightly to those of quite another period or place. He 
will gather printers’ flowers from anywhere and everywhere and weave them into 
‘borders, head- and tail-pieces, festoons or factotums for the embellishment of his 
books. The gay spirit of his printing is suggested by the maypole of Merrymount 


*The Officina Bodoni. The Operation of a Hand-Press during the first six years of tts work. 
Folio. The Pegasus Press, 101 Great Russell St. 500 copies. 14 guineas. 
+The Merrymount Press. An account of the Work of Daniel Berkeley Updike. By George 
‘Parker Winship. Vienna: Herbert Reichner. 350 copies. 9.50 dollars. 
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which he took for the device of his Press. The motto Optimum vix satis tells of the spirit 
in which he set forth on his venture thirty-seven years ago. He has pursued his original 
aim with such steadfastness ever since that Mr. Winship is able to quote at length | 
from a circular letter “‘ 'To the Trade ” in which Mr. Updike announced his aims and — 
purpose in 1893 as a faithful statement of what he is still doing faithfully to-day : 
He has done all the kinds of work that he said he wanted to do, and comparatively little © 
else. Implied in the circular is the intimation that he was going to do each piece of work as 
he thought it ought to be done. It is this determination, faithfully adhered to, which has — 
given the Press its fame and its commercial success. 


Sometimes, says Mr. Winship, it has “seemed on the verge of establishing its © 
mannerisms.” He adds unconscionably that “ there was a time when it caught the 
virus of close spacing,” but, “like the earlier Morris influence, each tendency was 
thrown off before it became a fixed habit.” Whether or no Mr. Updike’s light-hearted — 
eclecticism has really brought forth work as fine as he might have given us had he 
tilled intensively a narrower field, is a matter for interesting speculation. His work 
might then have lost much of the gaiety and variety which give it its especially — 
charming note. 


<P 


DEFOE’S LONDON. 


ESSRS. BATSFORD, of High Holborn, have been issuing fine volumes 

treating of the arts, and especially of architecture, more years than I care to © 
remember ; but I can recall none whose production presents more diverse points of 
interest than that containing those portions of Defoe’s Tour thro’ the Whole Island of 
Great Britain which describes the London of 1725. The book has been well printed © 
at the Westminster Press in the Imprint type which was designed by Mr. Gerard 
Meynell and Mr. Mason when they launched the excellent Imprint magazine some 
twenty years ago. Defoe’s text, set in the 14-point, is annotated at great length, — 
passage by passage, by the editor, who gives architectural and historical information ~ 
about the streets, squares and buildings which Defoe mentions. Of even greater interest — 
are the full-page plates, some sixty in number, reproduced for the most part from 
contemporary engravings or drawings of London. Most of these have been printed 
in collotype at the Chiswick Press ; others of them have been printed in hand-photo- 
gravure by Messrs. A. Alexander & Sons. It was a mistake to use the reproductions © 
of the ‘‘ New Plan,” printed with the 1720 edition of Stowe’s Survey of London, and of 
Hollar’s famous “ Surveigh ” of London after the Great Fire as end-papers for the 
book ; for in the rebinding which a volume of this size and kind is sure to need before 
long the end-papers will be destroyed. The cloth case, of brown cloth stamped and 
in part stained to represent a panelled calf binding of Defoe’s period, is ingenious 
rather than pleasing. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* A Tour thro’ London about the year 1725. Being Letter V and parts of Letter VI of A 
Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain . . . by Daniel Defoe. Edited and annotated 
by Sir Mayson M. Beeton, K.B.E., B.A., and E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S.A. Bats- 
ford. 350 Copies. Eight Guineas. 
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EIGHT CENTURIES OF ITALIAN ART. Burlington House. 


HIS is indeed the greatest of them all. Since 1920, with magnificent gener- 

osity, one after another the European countries have sent over to London 

their art treasures for great national exhibitions. First Spain, then Belgium, 

then Holland, and now Italy. Each exhibition has been memorable, and the 

Italian Exhibition is perhaps only the greatest because of the unparalleled splendour, 
vigour, enterprise and fertility of Italian Renaissance painting. Comparisons in 
art are for the most part as odious as they are too often silly and misleading. Because 
we admire intensely the epic grandeur of a Titian that is no reason for disparaging the 
quieter, homelier beauty of Dutch genre painting. Variety and the possibility of 
infinite change are far more valuable than any rigid dogmatism. Nevertheless, 
although, by way of reaction against the narrowness of those who can only admire 
“ great art,” one tends to emphasise the fundamental equality between all art that 
achieves its own kind of perfection, it must be admitted that one does compare and 
that some values in art do seem to be greater than others. The important and difficult 
question is the criterion of comparison. Nowadays assertions are flung out glibly as to 

_ the “ architectural ”’ qualities of Italian painting ; previously it was “ tactile values ”’ 
and before that it was the nobility of the sentiment and subject matter allied to dignity 

_ of composition. It is always fascinating to study the valuations of the past and it is 
strange to find Walter Pater, himself largely responsible for the rediscovery of Botti- 
celli, writing of that artist, “ But, after all, is a painter like Botticelli—a secondary 

_ painter—a proper subject for general criticism ? ”’ and his reply is that besides great 
-men, such as Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, “‘ there is a certain number of 
_ artists who have a distinct faculty of their own by which they convey to us a peculiar 
- quality of pleasure which we cannot get elsewhere and these too have their place in 
_ general culture.” It seems very faint praise indeed to say of the Venus, that most 
_ prized painting of the present great exhibition, that it conveys a peculiar quality of 
_ pleasure. This painting seems to us to be invested with the very breath of lyrical 
beauty and before it comparisons seem fruitless. The only comparison which might 
be made concerns the subject or sentiment ;—not the subject as a general class, but 
intrinsically. Botticelli’s sentiment is purely lyrical, but there are some lyrics which 
seem to absorb in a single moment of joy all the grandeur and tragedy of existence. 

- Does Botticelli rise to this height, and on the other hand do any of the Italian Renais- 
_sance artists attain to a greater or equal perfection in the expression of a more all 
embracing sentiment ? In these high altitudes of comparisons we must walk very 
- delicately and not jump at facile conclusions. If we take the supposedly modern view 
and concentrate on the form, the “ architectural ” values, then all successful rhyth- 
- mical and plastic compositions must stand on the same plane and none is greater than 
the other. But seriously, if we go round this sumptuous exhibition with an unprejudiced 
eye can we say that Italian painting was greater than any other painting simply because 
the Italians understood the music and rhythm and architecture of their art ? Such 
_ exaggerations drive one to the opposite heresy, to the claim that Italian painters were 
_ great because they were such dauntless and intrepid illustrators, because they regarded 
“no aspect of life, no histories, dreams, aspirations or actualities as beyond their powers 
of pictorial presentation, and to them it was all so fascinating and full of interest, 
_ beauty and drama. It must, for instance, have required no little courage and imagina- 
tion to attempt to portray with dramatic realism the Agony in the Garden. Fearlessly 
Mantegna embarked on this tremendous task and produced two paintings which are 
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remarkable both for the fullness of poetic imagery and the vividness and intensity of — 


dramatic realisation. One is at the National Gallery, the other at Burlington House. 
Both are pure illustration, and the success as a work of art is not so much due to the 


fact that the artist has elaborated his material into a design, as that the whole — 


significance and meaning of the thing illustrated is contained in the picture. Bad 
illustration does not express the significance but relies on chance association of ideas. 
It is not therefore wrong and “ inartistic ” of us, in walking through this exhibition, 
to get immersed in the atmosphere of Mediaeval and Renaissance Italy, to feel in 
touch with the variegated and vigorous life and pageantry of those times. It is not the 
business of art to immortalise abstract ideas which are the same for all time, but 


individual images, values and sentiments which would otherwise be lost. There ; 


-you have the complete heresy ! 

It is sometimes held that Italian painting represents, in the same way as Greek 
history, a complete cycle, so that you can study it as a finished organic unity from its 
early beginnings with the Sienese and Cimabue through Giotto and the other Floren- 
tines up to its full fruition in da Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian and Tintor- 
etto, followed by its gradual decadence in the Eclectics (Carracci) and the realists 
(Caravaggio) and its last strained flickering in the artificial eighteenth century virtuosi. 


History rarely satisfies our desires for clear cut issues such as these, and there was no > 
rounded off cycle of Italian art. What happened was that the Renaissance came to — 


an end and the eighteenth century began. There were still Italian artists, though 
there was not such a constellation as formerly, but artists such as Tiepolo, Guardi, 
Canaletto, Longhi, Salvator Rosa, Pittoni, all of whom are well represented in the 
exhibition, carried on the tradition worthily. Tiepolo was a big artist, and his large 
painting of the finding of Moses deserves the place of honour which has been given to 
it in the central gallery among the great fourteenth and fifteenth century paintings. 
It is a fine picture, admirable in point of composition and atmospheric colour, but it 
lives in a different world from that of its neighbours. It is not that the scene of 
Moses is depicted in eighteenth-century dress: all the Renaissance painters com- 
mitted that kind of anachronism, probably not deliberately, as we act Shakespeare in 
modern dress, but because they had not developed the sense of time and history : 
anyhow it does not matter. It lies in the slightly cold and florid dignity of the senti- 
ment. Tiepolo is a baroque painter of the first class. He is both genuine and original 
and yet (and here again comparisons intervene) there is a touch of superficiality about 
him, and he has neither the depth nor the fullness of Titian or Tintoretto. The curious 
thing is that one does not think of saying this of Canaletto or Guardi who belonged to 
the same period. Tiepolo still worked in the grand manner, his sentiment was the last 
flourish of the Renaissance, but Canaletto and Guardi heralded the modern style and 
subject. The cycle of Renaissance sentiment was completed in Tiepolo, but not of 
Italian painting. 

The tradition of the Venetians and of Corregio, which was represented by Tiepolo, 
survived with surprising vitality the realistic reaction led by the Neapolitan Cara- 
vaggio in the preceding century. Caravaggio, who had a great influence on the Spanish 
painters, Zurbaran and Velasquez, and also on Dutch art, is represented in the present 
exhibition by an interesting but not typical early work, The Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt, which still shows decided traces of the sweetening influence of the Milanese 
School. Caravaggio’s later work represents a cleavage in Italian art, not so much 
between realism and imagination as between an idealising imagination and an im- 
agination of cruder realities. What Caravaggio was rightly reacting against was the 
emptiness of a traditional art rapidly becoming academic, and the false Jesuitical 
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sentimentality of a Guido Reni at his worst. Yet that Guido Reni could, at his best, 
be a considerable painter is shown by the large picture of the race between Atalanta and 
Hippomenes, No. 728, which possesses a beauty of swift and rhythmical movement. 
The exhibition is perhaps inevitably rather weak in its primitives : for they were 
mainly wall painters. Thus Giotto is only represented by some diminutive panels 
attributed to him. Attention should be drawn to the Nativity by the Roman Cavallini, 
one of Giotto’s principal masters. Nor can Duccio’s qualities be altogether adequately 
gauged from the examples here, although the Byzantinesque Crucifixion lent by the 
King, and the Crucifixion lent by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, both represent 
well two tendencies of his art, Byzantine formalism and the lively illustration of religi- 
ous sentiment. Possibly the most interesting of the earlier paintings are those by 
Stefano da Verona and Sassetta. Stefano’s decorative panel, The Virgin in the Rose 
Garden, (which would benefit by cleaning), is a charming conceit by a forerunner of 
Pisanello. Stefano is a miniaturist and lover of animals and flowers. Sassetta is a 
delicate illustrator, and his Journey of the Magi, No. 64, Miracle of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, No. 84, and Assumption of the Virgin, No. 947, South Room, should not be 
missed. Precisely because Sassetta is a keen illustrator he ‘ realises ’ his figures three 
dimensionally and paints living scenery. He belongs to the same class as Lorenzo 
Monaco, whose drawing The Visitation, No. 428, is an imaginative gem. More inci- 
dents are described in this drawing than could actually occur in a single space, but the 
charm of each incident lies in the genuine pictorial expression. It is a pure fairy tale 
on the part of Mr. Roger Fry to contrast Masaccio with Lorenzo Monaco as being a 
painter of form against a painter of stories. Both painted form and both painted 
stories, but Masaccio did not put temporal sequences into a single simultaneous 
picture space. Masaccio’s Crucifixion, in the exhibition, shows his passionate in- 
tensity which frequently exceeded his actual achievement. There are many other 


- interesting Florentine paintings of the middle period, including some charming 


though not outstanding works by Fra Angelico, particularly the Martyrdom of 
SS. Cosmes and Damian, but towering above them all are Piero della Francesca’s 
portraits of the Duke d’Urbino and his wife. No formula can touch them. 
Immense stretches of space no doubt there are in the vast landscape back- 
grounds, tactile values too in the broad treatment of the forms of the heads, and 
architectural construction in the grouping and balancing of mass and tone, and these 
no doubt represent a synthesis of the efforts of Francesca’s predecessors, but they do 
not account for the power of the human imaginative vision which constitutes the true 
value of these marvellous portraits. 

If tactile values are inadequate to explain the pictorial interest of the Floren- 
tines in human bodies and human beings, colour is by itself hopelessly inadequate for 
Venetian painting. Atmospheric colour is a little more to the point, for the Venetians 
were the first to introduce all the subtle shades and gradations of colour constituting 


3 atmosphere. Our own National Gallery is particularly rich in lovely Venetian paint- 
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ings, but there is one gap which the present exhibition fills momentarily with its small 
but very precious collection of Giorgiones. Internal evidence is no doubt a dangerous 
thing, but it varies in strength. On rather doubtful internal evidence I should be 
inclined to question the authenticity of the painting of The Outcast attributed to 
Botticelli, but it seems to me that the internal evidence for the three landscapes 
with figures, The Trial of Moses, The Tempest and The Adoration of the Shepherds 
being by the same hand is very strong indeed, and The Tempest is known to be by 
Giorgione. Whatever the authorship of the other two, they are wonderful little pic- 
tures and unique in style. Near by is a landscape by Titian, similar but hotter and 
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more robust. There is a distinctive neatness, compactness and delicacy in these 
paintings and they are instinct with a spirit of exquisite harmony and balance. Im- 
pressed in my memory more than anything else is the musical pattern of Giorgione’s 
trees. The portrait of a young man is also a remarkable and distinctive work, nervously 
precise and sensitive and yet broad in its treatment, and it is enveloped in a peculiarly 
rich, soft light. The portrait of Catherine of Cornaro is disappointing, but the large 
figure composition The Adulteress brought before Christ (though possibly not by Gior- 
gione) is novel in its direct realism and masterly in its luminous plastic colouring. 
Giorgione represents the noontide of Venetian painting and with him it emerged from 
the middle ages into contemporary romance. The Bellinis worked in the energetic 
morning and associated with them are Mantegna and Antonello da Messina, whose 
Crucifixion from the Antwerp Museum is a wonderful painting and should be sought 
out in the Exhibition. Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese lived in the hot afternoon and 
stormy evening and the two former at the end of their long lives almost anticipated 
modern painting. There are magnificent pictures by all of them in the exhibition. 
Attention may particularly be drawn to Titian’s landscape from Buckingham Palace 
(378). As in the case of Florentine painting one can observe in Venetian painting a 
kind of progress. The incidental failures of the early paintings are akin to ineptitude, 


while the later paintings are more complicated and intricate and sometimes verge on 


virtuosity. Yet one would not wish the earlier paintings different from what they are. 
The Bellinis, Crivelli, Carpaccio,—all admirably represented here with their neigh- 
bours Cosimo Tura and Marco Zoppo (see particularly the landscape by Giovanni 
Bellini in The Transfiguration, No. 127), have their intrinsic beauties, and any progress 
that there is seems to be rather in the rendering of a theme than in art generally. 
Moreover, the traces of progress suddenly stop as soon as a new theme is taken up, for 
instance by Canaletto, Longhi and Guardi. 

In the case of an exhibition so amazingly rich in striking pictures as the present one 
it would be idle to attempt to cover the ground except in a long book. One can only 
offer large generalisations or point more or less arbitrarily to individual works here and 
there, either notable works or interesting works which may be overlooked, for in- 
stance the marble relief by Jacopo della Guercia (505 in the Central Hall), a very 
sensitive piece of modelling. The variety of the exhibition is inexhaustible and each 


visit reveals further points of interest. The drawings require a special study by them- 


selves. They include a splendid collection of drawings by da Vinci, and in this section 
too Mantegna stands out as one of the greatest Italian artists. The three Davids by 
Donatello, Verrochio and Michael Angelo are not very well displayed in the Central 
Hall. How much better they would have been placed in a German Gallery ! 

Although the modern section is inevitably overshadowed it merits attention, 
and one wishes there were more of it. Having recently reviewed a comprehensive 
work on Italian nineteenth-century Painting I went round the section with particular 
interest.. The impression which I had gained from a study of reproductions was 
confirmed, namely that the most significant paintings are not those by artists of 
European repute, such as Segantini, but by unknown painters, such as Faruffini, 
Fattori and De Maria. Fattori’s Rotunda at Leghorn was painted in 1865 ; it might 
have been by Manet. 

In face of a gigantic and superlative exhibition of this kind there really is only one 
oe thing that can be said : it is very brief and simple—* Thank you very much 
indeed.” ; 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ENDLESS FUN AND AMUSEMENT 


BERTRAM W. MILLS’ CIRCUS. Olympia, Hammersmith. 
NEW WORLD’S FAIR AND CIRCUS. Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. 
GRAND CONTINENTAL CIRCUS. Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


YLINDRICAL, not circular, is the world of the circus. Its earth is sawdust and 

its sky a sheet. Rampant between the two rise shining horses, whose riders, 
thrust into the air by the human posture of their steeds, become acrobats, seeing 
trapezes only as hurdles in the roof to leap across ; and their rope-ladders, flung down 
to the ring again, act there simply as whips for elephants and bears, mistaken for 
ladders by no one but clowns. It is the same world as ours, with logic only carried 
further, to those extremes where both ends meet. A head for heights means sanity, 
but to use that head to hang from heights is turning sanity itself insane, and though to 
keep one’s balance is a rule of life, who that excelled at it would use that skill upon a 
wire, with two men on one’s head and a third being vaulted from a board ? It is the 
world gone out of shape where this occurs. 

At the Crystal Palace those to whom the high level station is a mystery will find 
that after steering down corridors lined with aspidistra, ivy and plaster statuary, up 
one hundred and eighty-five paper-strewn stairs into a hall where girders hold up the 
glass that covers only pale cockatoos and slot machines, something more than an ordin- 
ary circus is called for to restore their spirits. It is too much like the day before 
_ Judgment Day, with the clouds not yet ready to sit on, the Commandments lost 
- under verdigris and Peter’s pen hopelessly stuck in the lock, since he long ago lost 
his keys. 'To find the clowns revelling behind thick curtains to a muted organ makes 


~ one feel that Lucifer has returned for a last look round, and even the clowns seem to 


_ feel it, for though they begin well, better than those at the other circuses, they soon 
tire. It is only to be expected, when, for so many turns, they have to sit in a darkened 
ring and watch what is passing on a stage at one side. This stage is put up in an 
attempt to lighten the crystallisation of the palace, but it is sheer heresy. Who goes 
to a circus to sit by a darkened ring while dogs perform on a stage ? And though there 
may be some historical interest attached to Fred Karno’s ““ Mumming Birds,” with 


_ whom Charlie Chaplin first worked, the place for that interest is the music-hall where 


that troupe itself belongs. It is showing a disregard for the shape of circus to use this 
stage, and that perhaps is why one is aware of a certain flatness. Nothing rises above 
a certain level, either spiritually or physically ; you look in vain for trapezes in the 
- roof, and when a man turns a hundred somersaults without stopping, he does it on 
the stage ; he is more often to be seen on the stage, being the Negro of the Rastelli 
troupe, who were at the Palladium last spring. In passing it may be remarked that 
- there are more animals at the Coliseum this third week of January, where there are 
bears and pigeons, than there are in this circus, which has only four horses, most of 
whose training seems to go on in the ring. There are pigeons here, too, but they do 
nothing sensational, and the best item is the juggling of the Mongadours, which is far 
the best juggling I have seen, and makes them good enough, as they say in the pro- 
fession, for Olympia. Bald 
Olympia really is the best circus. Of course, it ought to be, but that, in circus as in 
life, has nothing to do with it. In its means and its scope it is unrivalled, yet these 
would be nothing without its planning, and from the grand parade of the artists to the 
spectacular animal act which is kept to the end, the planning is excellent. Olympia is 
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like no other circus ; it is drawn from them all, and this at once puts it by itself and 
removes, one can’t help admitting for the moment, a little of the circus spirit. One is 
aware that most of these turns have not met before ; they are joined together in glitter, 
and when the tired eyes lower themselves they see the coldness, the efficiency which 
replaces exuberance, below. At Islington, the same family gives itself different names 
and appears, in part or in whole, throughout the programme, and at the Crystal 
Palace you may be having tea with the jockey or a tumbler having his steak and cream 
bun in the same café. There is none of that at Olympia. This is the modern circus, 
the ace of circuses, and the acrobats no longer wear tights, but vests and shorts in the 
Diagiley manner. Even the trapezists in the Rivels trio have now taken brooches of 
diamanté to themselves, and the Bakerboys are made up in a manner more fitting to 
Barbette than to jockeys. 

The great claim at Olympia is always that most of the turns are seen for “ the first 
time in England.” Among those thus making their début this year there are many we 
may hope to meet often again; even if Bertram W. Mills transfers them next year to 
Manchester, they are worth going to see. Most spectacular is an “‘ unexampled aerial 
act ” in which five troupes are amalgamated. One of these troupes owns a circus with 
a six-masted tent and a personnel of three thousand, and that gives you some idea of 
the standing of a troupe who are only a fifth part of one out of eighteen turns at Olym- 


pia. The Balzer sisters in this act hang by their teeth for longer than I have seen any- — 


one, and when they attach veils to themselves and swing round in coloured lighting 
from a large chandelier, they add beauty to perversion. Next to this in skill and at- 
tractiveness comes the Chinese Revue, presented by Long Tack Sam, acrobats who 
spin plates, unfurl ribbons, balance and swing on bars with the minimum support till 
the ring is like a flower-bed ina gale. After this comes the rainfall, or in other words the 
Four Bronetts do their turn, which ends in a riot of water-spilling. One clown spins a 
hat on a stick ; the others try to balance on a ladder with buckets of water. They spill 
them over themselves, they fall through the ladder, through chairs and tables, and all 
the time they have water with them and about them. Attendants run in with more 
buckets. They did this last year, and I hope they will do it again ; it will remain as 


foolishly funny as ever, which is more than can be said of the Chaplin clown. There 


are two other good clown turns in this circus, the Ghezzi Brothers, who are described 


as ‘‘ the original Humsti Bumsti,” a title they fully live up to, though I have not the. 


least idea what it means; and the Musical Andreus, from Madrid. Otherwise the 
clowns at Olympia are poor. I think their failure must be due to their having no plan 
and no idea behind their jollity. There are only two clowns at Islington, but they are 
first-rate. They make boys from the audience stand on one leg at one side of the ring, 
and say they are going to take a photograph. Then they wander off and engage in some 
other trick, while the boys try hard to make their parents proud of them, standing on 
one leg, until it occurs to them to look round. These clowns also slap paste at each 
other as I have not seen it slapped for a long time. But taken as a whole, Grock and the 
Fratellini (who have made a very good gramophone disc on Odeon) must be ashamed 
of the rank and file of their calling. 

Schumann’s horses were as good as ever, beautifully trained and well-groomed, 
but my own taste ran to Vasconcellos, whose feats of sheer horsemanship, despite 
too liberal an application of the spur, were more suited to his animal. The Hanne- 
ford family did not seem worth their place ; uncertainty as to what they were about 
to do prevailed equally in ring and audience and it is not disguising an equestrienne’s 
dullness on horseback if she charlestons on the level ; in fact, it only emphasises her 
muscular development. 
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The equestrienne turn of Wassilovna at Islington was far better, and it is only fair 
to say that there was a lady who jumped through a paper hoop at Sydenham. Another 
excellent horse item at Islington was Pasha, an animal who imitated equestriennes by 
leaping on to a cart drawn by two horses, and not only waltzed and took a bow, but sat in 


_ an armchair. This was an excellent horse, rivalled only by Henley and Arden, two cobs, 


who waltzed not only round the ring, but out of it. There were not many animal turns 


_ anywhere this year ; the trouble with bringing them over in the gale, when a tiger 


gave birth to cubs, perhaps, made such performances inadvisable, and instead of the 
many lions and the bears which we had last year at Olympia, we only had Adéle 
Nelson’s three baby elephants, one of whom carried her in its mouth, while the 
second gave an exceedingly amusing burlesque of a tango dancer with castanets and 
a sombrero. At Islington there were Martini’s wonderful performing dogs, whose 
concluding trick was a game of football, played with a ball on a wire slung between the 
goal posts, just in reach of their noses. They seemed to enjoy this, and the bull dog 
who was in one of the goals was especially apt. 

The whole question of performing animals is very vexed. It is never so much a 
case of physical kindness as mental suffering, and even there one is up against the 
problem of how far simple principles of obedience may be carried. Most animals, 


_ especially dogs, have natural histrionic gifts, which need only to be encouraged, but 
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it is quite clear that it does no one any good, animal or man, to be forced, however 


kindly, to do something for which he is neither fitted nor intended. My only 


- contention is that while life is built up on the view of man as a performing animal, 
_ ruled by a minority of ringmasters known as magnates, it is avoiding the main issue 


_ to worry overmuch about the suffering of rabbits and beetles. Nor can I help feeling 


_ that the animals in the sideshows at Islington would have been happier doing simple 


tricks in the ring than shut up in their travelling cages all day. The monkeys were 
shivering. 

The great charm of the Islington circus is that it always has a number of turns which, 
if silk replaced cotton, and tights the flannel trousers, would be “‘ good enough for 
Olympia.” In addition to these mentioned, there was the Asgard troupe, springboard 
and trampolin artists, who number among their achievements somersaulting to four 


_ high. There is in addition an unpretentious atmosphere native to the Agricultural 


_ Hall ; the attendants wear no wigs and they smoke while they show you to your seats, 


but the ring is not so enclosed, and most of the circus can be watched from outside, 
where big wheel and roundabouts turn, by those who cannot afford the sixpence which 
is the price of the cheapest seats. The side-shows include a midget Eskimo, the smal- 
lest horse in the world, Selina, the half-girl fish and other freaks. Olympia has inter alia 


a woman with two heads and the smallest married couple. There are no per- 


- forming fleas this year, but there can be discovered the secrets of Madame Pompadour 


(for adults only), of the Inquisition, and also of the African jungle, all obligingly near to 


each other. Both circuses have a Wall of Death, in which motor cyclists race round a 


bowl until they are within a foot of the spectators at the top. It would seem to be 


_ only a matter of time before the title receives consummation. As usual, the prizes are 


Fy 
& 


_ reason. 


_ easier to win at the sideshows at Islington ; but this year they are also better, and as the 


New World’s Fair does not close till February 8th, there is still time to indulge in roars 
of applause at the spectacle of logic chasing its own tail on principles of the strictest 
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FICTION 


THE MASTER OF HESTVIKEN: I. THE AXE. II. THE SNAKE PIT. III. 
IN THE WILDERNESS. By Sicrip Unpser. Knopf. 12s. 6d. 10s. 6d. and 
tos. 6d. 


WHITEOAKS. By Mazo bE 1a Rocue. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
JALNA. By Mazo DE La Rocue. Macmillan. Cheap edition. 3s. 6d. 


Mi. KNOPF has now published the last volume of the trilogy, The Master of — 


Hestviken, by Sigrid Undset, the Norwegian woman writer who won the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1928. In the Wilderness completes the life story of Olav Auduns- 
son, begun in The Axe, continued in The Snake Pit, and here brought to a close. In 
this trilogy Miss Undset develops the character of a man of striking strength and 
fine individuality, just as in her former trilogy Kristin Lavransdatter she dwells on the 
full expression of a woman’s character—through early youth, marriage and middle 
life. The daughter of a prominent Norwegian archaeologist, Miss Undset has all the 


materials for presenting life in the Middle Ages at her finger-tips. She never, one — 


feels without any personal powers of verification, errs. The old wooden farm-house, 
with its many annexes, its byres, its bath-house, the communal existence, the feudal 
law that broods over all—all is retained faithfully in the mind’s eye throughout the 
novels. The state of life in early Christian Norway in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries is depicted quite convincingly: one never for one moment feels the jar 


that accompanies a sentence or remark out of the picture in a modern historical novel. — 


We are plunged straight away into this semi-barbarous but highly Christianised com- 
munity among the snows, rocks and fjords ; and in it we remain like visitors to a dis- 
tant island (where there are no up-to-date hotels), who put off the life they have left, 
and live as the islanders do till their sojourn is ended. 

In The Axe, Olav is introduced to us as a boy, taken from his home and relations by a 
powerful landowner, Steinfinn Toresson, brought up by him as his foster-son, and 
betrothed in boyhood to his daughter Ingunn. From the first, Olav finds in Ingunn a 
companion and playmate who stands out for him as the one true friend he has in this 
house of strangers. Steinfinn’s other sons and his elder daughter, Tora, are his play- 
mates, too ; but his betrothed and he form a partnership that was different from any 
other relationship he formed there. Eventually they grow old enough for their child- 
ish friendship to blossom into adult love, and in all innocence (thinking themselves 
wedded) they consummate that love. 

The Steinfinns, however, have formed other ideas by now. They do not consider 
the childish marriage as binding, and when they hear of its serious reality to the boy 
and girl, they are, to say the least of it, put out. Old Steinfinn dies, and Olav, in a fit 
of rage, strikes a member of the family, who dies of the wound. Olav is outlawed. 
Ingunn, however, refuses to have her marriage annulled, and will not have the suitors 
that her uncles offer her. She will be true to Olav. Unfortunately, she is true in in- 
tention, but frail in body: she succumbs to a seducer. Olav returns to find his 
betrothed with child by an unknown man. He pursues the man, and kills him ; after 
which he allows the child that is coming to be taken for his own. 

This hasty summary takes us to the second book, The Snake Pit ; but it is unfair to 
pass by the story of Olav’s return to Ingunn without one word of comment. His 
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character which has been growing before us all through the story of his youth and boy- 
hood is finally revealed to us with an understanding of manly strength and weakness, 
passion and compassion, and finally indestructible loyalty, that is as convincing as it 
is inspiring : 

He was left with the last most cruel certainty—that she was flesh of his flesh and life 


of his life, and this would never be otherwise, were she never so shamefully maltreated 
and broken. . . 


Then he turned round to her, threw his arms about her, and crushed her to him. They 
sank into each other’s arms as though seeking support, and their lips, open and distorted 
with weeping, met in a kiss. 

The second book deals entirely with Olav and Ingunn’s life together after this re- 
union. He takes her to his own estates of Hestvicken,and the essential weakness of the 
pathetic wife’s character is here portrayed with a frankness that is stark, tempered by 
an understanding that is divine. Throughout it all Olav stands like a rock. Never 
once does he fail his wife in kindness or charity. In spite of the perfectly frank way in 
which Miss Undset admits his one act of inconstancy—he has a baby by the woman 
who acts as housekeeper to the feckless Ingunn—his essential constancy, his utter, 
innate faithfulness never falters. He belongs to Ingunn, body and soul : she has 

_ always been, as he says himself, his one and only “ friend.” : 

In sickness and in health I have had you always with me, and you have been dearest to 

me of all human creatures. 
- She dies, poor woman, worn out by the bearing of her numerous still-born sons 
(only one of whom lives, for a short while, and then dies) ; tormented at the end by 
- partial paralysis, and agonised by cruel bed-sores. In this book Olav’s thoughts are 
more and more directed towards God, and the deep religious beliefs of the period are 
_ emphasised and brought home to us. Olav has never confessed to the murder of his 
__wife’s seducer. He feels that he owes it to her not to do so, in that by so doing he will 
_ reveal the paternity of their only living son ; but he also feels the intense conviction 
that it is from his lack of confession and absolution for this deed that his afflictions 
come. Neither he nor Ingunn can prosper while it is unatoned ; yet it is for her sake 
that he keeps his mouth closed on his secret and hers rather than let it be known. 
After Ingunn’s death, Olav is left, a man of nearly forty, with the boy Erik, his son 
_ only by acknowledgment, and a little daughter Cecilia—Ingunn’s last child who alone 
_ survives. Utterly alone in the world, with Ingunn gone, for he has never been popular 
‘in the neighbourhood, he feels the bitterness of his life more keenly still. He seeks 
_ distraction by sailing to England on a trading adventure. (The descriptions of his 
arrival in the Thames and his wanderings in the city of London are beautifully done.) 
_ He almost decides to become a monk, and seek his peace with God that way, but an 
~ incident with a woman warns him of his unworthiness, and he returns to Norway, to 
take up in weariness of spirit his old burden of life. This book, though intensely 
_ interesting, as a sequel to the others, is probably the least convincing if read by itself. 
The whole trilogy should therefore be read to gain a proper appreciation of the last 
published volume. caer : 
_ But to appraise Miss Undset’s gifts as a writer of prose is quite a different matter 
_ from appraising her gifts as a creator of fiction. Her power as a novelist is undoubtedly 
there : no translation affects it. Her setting of the scene ; her arrangement of detail ; 
her perception of what is universal and essential in human character ; her toleration, 
sympathy, understanding, and undaunted imagination ; these stand out for every 
reader to enjoy. But that well-found word, that “ happy ” phrase, that pleasure 
_ which is given by the unusual or the exact in writing, can usually be expected only 
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in a case where the language used is the language in which the author thought. No 
condemnation of the translation is intended by this. On the contrary the English is 
never at fault : one is never made to feel that the word used is wrong, or even jarring ; 
the slightly archaic character employed to give the flavour of the period is extra- 
ordinarily well devised and maintained, to suit the age in history into which we have 


. 
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to imagine ourselves as transported. But whether the short sentences and the constant — 


use of the dash in lieu of ordinary punctuation suit the original language in which 
the book was written or not, it is impossible for one who does not know that language 
to say : it is certain that they are very monotonous in English. Apart from this small 
criticism, these books are strong, vital contributions to fiction that no reader of novels 
should miss. The fact that it is life as seen and imagined by a woman is, of course, 
predominant throughout. Naturally so. A woman’s preoccupation is with domestic 
life, and Miss Undset, being a woman, writes of domesticity. Occasionally she has her 
little excursions into the world of men and battles, politics and intrigues ; but always 
we come back to the home, to the life of the heart and of the hearth. Though these 
things concern men as well as women, they do not, in the fiction made by men, 
predominate over the scene to the extent that they do in a woman’s novel. Miss 
Undset is wise enough not to try to force her mind to deal with things that do not 
naturally concern a woman’s mind ; for, after all, a woman’s point of view is as valu- 
able as a man’s, if it is put with equal truth and sincerity. And this author has an 
abundance of both. She does not shirk anything. The drinking, the loose living, the 
coarse jesting of the period—all have their place in this amazingly large canvas on 
which she has painted the life of medizval Norway. What Miss Undset shows us is 
that however manners and modes may change the heart of mankind is the same. 

Miss Mazo de la Roche, who tells the story of a family, practically a clan, settled for 
three generations in an old-fashioned farm-house in Canada, is also showing the same 
immutable characteristics of mankind ; and, again, it is from the same domestic and 
feminine point of view. Though a patriarchal establishment (or perhaps it would be 
more correctly described as matriarchal) in present-day circumstances in Canada, 
headed by a virile old grandmother of ninety, and made up of her sons, grandsons and 
granddaughters-in-law, is a far cry from Norway in the twelfth century, it is still the 
same human beings for whom both authors speak. Their loves, their petty worries, 
their reactions to one another in this communal existence are faithfully and graphically 
described. But where Miss Undset is heavy with the pain of life, Miss De la Roche’s 
approach is bright and humorous. 

In Whiteoaks the life of the tribe is continued from where their history left off in 
Jalna. Certain developments are obvious from the beginnings already laid down. 
The callow youth, Finch Whiteoak, will change into super-sensitive man. The 
impish youngster Wakefield, will make.a fascinating youth. Eden the poet will remain 
incorrigibly temperamental. Renny’s wild passion for Alayne will not die, nor will 
her love for him be a thing that can ever pass out of her. Piers and his young wife will 
“make it up ” and be happy. So much we can practically assume, but the details of 
their daily life, the working-out, so to speak, of the sum, is what we shall enjoy reading. 
And to be in the company of Grandmamma and the old uncles Ernest and Nicholas 
again is in itself delightful. At the same time the minor characters—such as 
Maurice, Meg Whiteoak’s old lover, and Augusta, the aunt from England, are all 
perfectly fitted into the pattern and never fail. Jalna, which was first printed in 
1927, and is now published in a cheaper edition, makes with its sequel Whiteoaks a 
pair of novels that are as well worth reading as any that have come out recently. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


THE PROCESS OF LITERATURE: AN ESSAY TOWARDS SOME RECON- 
STRUCTIONS. By Acnes Murr Mackenzie. Allen & Unwin. ros. 


THE SENSE OF GLORY: Essays by HERBERT READ. The Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. Volume 3. THE LATER RO- 
MANCES AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF REALISM. By Ernest A. 
Baker. H. F. and G. Witherby. 16s. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN FRANCE 1830-1870. By M. G. DervonsHire. 
University of London Press. tos. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By Rosert Esmonve SENcourT. Chap- 
man & Hall. 16s. 


HENRY FIELDING, PLAYWRIGHT, JOURNALIST AND MASTER OF 
THE ART OF FICTION: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By H. K. Banerjt. 
Basil Blackwell. ros. 6d. 


Mis: MUIR MACKENZIE describes the production of a work of creative 
literary art, starting from the writer’s mood when he receives his first germinal 
perception and ending in a hovering solicitude over the consumer’s arm-chair. She 
moves neatly and wisely among the traceries and difficult reactions of genius, and of 
normality as it attends on genius ; but her course is not so uncharted, nor is she 
__ such a bold pioneer, as she appears to think. Mr. I. A. Richards has covered most 
of her ground many times over and that curious searcher, Mr. Graham Wallas, has 
given an account, which has not yet been superseded, of the gathering of “ inspira- 
tion ” round the multitude of associated ideas which throng upon the creative artist’s 
first impulse. Miss Mackenzie does not mention either of these gentlemen or hint at 
their existence. 

However, Miss Mackenzie is a pleasant writer and may be forgiven much. She is 
able to be intimate without being immodest. She is continually adducing herself and 
her novels in evidence, with such gentle humour that one wishes she did it more 
often. She tells us little irrelevant facts about her life and her friends, and greatly 
sweetens her arduous passages by so doing. Thus, she tells us that she is a Catholic, 
_ but she only once argues from that position and then only in an incidental defence of 
_ Muses: 

As a Catholic Christian I believe in the Holy Ghost, and that all true art, science and 

philosophy must ultimately derive from Him through such human channels as become 

suitable ; and I do not see any convincing evidence for the non-existence of other discar- 

nate intelligences interested in mankind, who, if they existed at all, would find it easiest to 
- exert direct influence on a man in the passive condition I have described. 


__ It is strangely agreeable, coming soberly, with sober expectation round his study- 
a door, to find Mr. Herbert Read flirting with Romanticism. One has long known him 
to be a man to whom nothing human is alien ; but one had supposed that his chaste 
_ style and scholarly, nay, neo-scholastic, habit were impervious to the charms of the 
_ jade. However, ‘‘ Romanticism,” as he now says, disarmingly if ungallantly, ‘‘ whether 
we like it or not, is always with us.” 
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He gives us nine studies of writers so diverse as Froissart, Swift, Sterne and Henry 
James. All the essays are reprinted from the front pages of the Times Literary 
Supplement, and they all approach, in some sense, the idea of glory—glory, that is, 
not as announced with trumpets down Whitehall, but as it suffuses the hearts of men 
communing with God or Man. Vauvenargues is one of the saints of this kind of 
Glory, and Descartes one of its incarnate angels. The essays on these two are fine 
pieces of work. Bagehot comes a little woodenly into the radiance, but Mr. Read’s 
authority may do much to re-establish his literary criticism in its proper place, beside 
Matthew Arnold’s. Sterne is re-invested with a moral purpose. Hawthorne’s provin- 
cialism is transposed through a fine series of imaginative half-tones into the meditative 
retirement in which grows “the truth of the human heart.’ We are made to see 
Henry James “ taking the problem of conduct beyond individual implications and 
facing the wider, the vaster and the more portentous problem of civilisation.” This 
essay on James shows how adventurous Mr. Read has become. It ends in a com- 
parison between its subject and—Dostoievsky : 


In the one is all energy, all evil, obscurity and confusion, the dreadful apocalypse of a 
conscience that has lost all civilized sanctions and has no foundations to its world ; and in 
the other a calm, dominant, reticent and fastidious intellect, ordering the gathered forces 
of time to a manifestation of their most enduring glory. 


One would never have expected Mr. Read to say quite that. It is, for him, of course, 
an extreme outburst. His prose in this book is usually the kind of prose one expects 
from him—a wise, subdued, limiting, at times almost a nagging, kind of prose. His 
care for accuracy crops out occasionally in queer places. Thus ‘‘ Froissart’s chronicle 
is not an epic,” he says with calm decision, contradicting, correcting or enlightening 
nobody at all. Perhaps I shall run a similar risk if I say that Mr. Read’s criticism is not 
biography or psycho-analysis. At its best it is real criticism, of thoughts and not of 
their shadowy divergent thinkers ; at its worst it is nothing more distressing than mild 
lexicography. In the essay on Swift Mr. Read spends eight pages, infatuated, in the 
neighbourhood of Mr. Fowler’s Modern English Usage (an infatuating book, let it be 
admitted), defining and counterdefining “‘ irony ”’, “ sarcasm ” and “ the sardonic,” 
while he hardly spares a page for the Dean’s warps and conflicts. The essay on Sterne 
provides him with a few happy moments in the company of “‘ sentimental.” 

As one turns from Mr. Read one wonders if there ever were such a thing as an anti- 
Romantic. The third volume of Dr. Baker’s History of the English Novel attempts to 


provide us with a great number, and succeeds in supplying only two, Swift and Defoe, 
and they are not such very clear-cut cases. This volume brings us to within sight of | 


the novel as we know it, and might be called The Preparation of the Public. It opens on 
the innumerable brood of Sidney’s Arcadia, which persisted until the Restoration 
but was by then breaking up into well-defined types. “‘ Readers of the one kind of 
book would look askance at readers of the other,” as now in railway carriages the troop 
of amateur detectives will look askance at persons who more learnedly carry All 
Quiet. Scattering these dispersed forces there comes the steady march of the Anti- 
Romantics—or at least that is how Dr. Baker appears to view the stricken field. 
Actually, prose Hudibras’s were rare. If indeed Mrs. Behn and her crew, as the ad- 
vance-guard of the realists, slew the Romance, they slew it with its own weapons. 
But Dr. Baker’s learning and energy have brought him at length unscathed through 
the controversial part of his subject. The stage is set for Richardson and Fielding. 

In some future volume (who can tell how many hence ?) Dr. Baker will thank Miss 
Devonshire in a footnote. Some people, undoubtedly, will thank her sooner, for she 
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has performed a difficult, though desirable, task with very great pains and alarming 
energy. She seems to have read all the French periodicals published between 1830 
and 1870 in her search for references to English fiction and to have examined all the 
French publishers’ lists for translations and reprints, She has composed an appendix 
thirty pages long, giving a list of articles and reviews of English novels or novelists in 
those years, with the name of the periodical, the author criticised, the critic (where 
possible) and the publisher. Only the price is omitted. There is another appendix giv- 
ing a select list of tales and serials published in the periodicals aforesaid between 1848 
and 1870; and yet another giving a list of nearly two hundred English writers with dates 
of the appearance of their works in France. The text is mainly concerned with quoting 
French opinion. That is as well, for Miss Devonshire’s power over the English 
language is not equal to her power of hard work, and her original judgments, when she 
ventures them, contribute little to her subject. 

M. André Maurois says in a message contributed to the dust-cover of Mr. Sen- 
court’s work : “‘ He has written one of the best lives of a writer that we possess.” 
That is a statement difficult to unravel ; and when we have unravelled it we find 
it still to be difficult of explanation. Mr. Sencourt begins by telling us that it is a 
shame (though partly his own fault) that Meredith should have had to wait twenty 
years for an authoritative biography, but that now he shall have it. Thus constituted, 
the authority proceeds to outline the methods of Mr. Lytton Strachey, and approve 
those of M. Maurois. He refers in some detail to the unpublished poems and early 
versions which he has consulted. About the correspondence it was unnecessary to be 
so particular, for in point of fact ‘‘ the only important collection of letters not consulted 
is that addressed to Mary and Louisa Lawrence, which none will be allowed to see for 


_ many years.” 
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Weturn, naturally, to the authoritative account of Meredith’s marriage, and we find : 
The two lovers escaped from town to mingle their appreciation of each other with the 
pleasures of the country. The thought of her mingled in the green flashing plunges of the 
river, below white and yellow lilies swaying at anchor among the reeds. He would look at 
her with all his eyes, and young love has a thousand. And when, in the summer air, the 
little skylark went up above her, all song to the smooth southern cloud lying along the blue ; 
when from a dewy copse, dark over her nodding hat, the blackbird fluted, calling to her 
with its mellow note ; when the kingfisher flashed emerald out of green osiers. . . . 


and so on for a page and a half. If one wants a date, a place, or a name anywhere 
one must quarry for it. The authoritative eye has taken note of such things (one must 
allow it so much credit) but it has badly jumbled them up, in its fine frenzy rolling. 

Mr. Banerji is Professor of English Literature at the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Much reading is packed unobtrusively into his life of Fielding, which is a sound if 
unexciting piece of work. A bibliography of seventy pages is annexed. I wish that 


there had also been an index. 
E.G. TWITCHETT 
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T is not often, I suppose, that a great man is a really nice man. At any rate that 

great Elizabethan lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, was one of those characters in history 
whom it is unfortunately quite impossible to like. Mr. Trevelyan, who can usually 
find something good to say for anyone who opposed Charles I, has described Coke as 
“* one of the most disagreeable figures in our history.”’ It would be fairer, perhaps, to 
say that he was one of the most disagreeable Attorney-Generals—a somewhat different 
charge. But “‘ disagreeable’ is the word. His contemporaries,Walsingham, Cecil 
and Bacon (his principal rival), to take only a few names at random, were all of them 
sly, cruel men, men of the sixteenth century, men of whom the twentieth century 
cannot (for all our admiration) whole-heartedly approve. But they were at any rate 
gentlemen. They never behaved like cads. We cannot imagine any of them display- 
ing that “‘ rancorous ferocity ”’ which, as Sir James Stephen well said, distinguished 
Coke’s conduct in the Essex and Raleigh trials. And it is by his behaviour on those 
two famous and dramatic occasions that the ordinary reader of history will 
judge him (he should have thought of that at the time). Nor will it be any excuse to 
say that in his old age he drafted the Petition of Right and, having feathered his own 
nest, did his best to withhold supplies from one of the most genuinely hard-up of 
English monarchs. In these two trials he displays no knowledge of the law that any 
ordinary citizen might not possess ; he is unfair and irrelevant ; he blusters and shouts 
so that, though the verdict had been agreed upon long before the case came into court, 


—— 


ony 


even the unjust judges themselves lose patience with him and urge him to let the other — 


side get a word in now and then : 


Lord Cecil :—Be not so impatient, good Mr. Attorney. Give him leave to speak. 

Attorney :—If I may not be patiently heard, you will encourage traitors and discourage 
us. I am the King’s sworn servant, and must speak ; if he be guilty, he is a traitor; if 
not, deliver him. 


(Note—Here Mr. Attorney sat down in a chafe and would speak no more until the 
commissioners urged and intreated him . . .) 


That is from the report of Raleigh’s trial. Cecil was Raleigh’s mortal enemy, but he 
found the Attorney-General’s methods more than he could stomach. Coke habitually 
addressed Raleigh, throughout the hearing, as “ viper,” “ traitor ” or ‘ spider of 
hell.”” He introduced every question with a personal insult. His ideas of cross-ex- 
amination were those of Sergeant Buzfuz, and Raleigh, cool as Sam Weller (and as 
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though the occasion had meant no more for him), kept his temper and scored off 
the bully every time. Thus : 


Attorney :—Thou art the most vile and execrable traitor that ever lived. . . . I want 
words sufficient to express thy viperous treasons. 
; Raleigh :—I think you want words indeed, for you have spoken one thing half a dozen 
imes. 


In the Essex trial (Helmingham M.S.) Coke wasted much time in wrangling with 
the prisoner about religion, declaring that he (Essex) was a Papist, though Essex 


_ denied it vehemently, and indeed everyone knew it to be untrue. Coke brought no 


evidence. He simply kept asserting it at the top of his voice. That, apparently, was 
his only idea of legal argument. Again and again he was brought back to the real 
point at issue by the quiet intervention of his Solicitor-General, Francis Bacon, who 
had been his unsuccessful rival for the Attorney-Generalship. In later years, when 
Coke was asked to preside over the enquiry into the charges of corruption against 
Bacon, he refused ; and most people will agree with Macaulay’s remark that on that 
occasion “ for the first time in his life, Coke behaved like a gentleman.” 

In the interval this ‘‘ great lawyer,” but conspicuously disagreeable man, had been 


- promoted from the Bar to the Bench and made Chief Justice. There he cut a better 


figure, and, attaching himself to the popular party, even won some popularity. It was 


__ Said of him that he never took a bribe—a strong claim to make in those days. And 


Mr. C. W. James, in this valuable and delightful account of Coke and his descendants 
at Holkham, largely based on unpublished material, produces an impressive, if still 


_ unattractive portrait of the great man at home. He was fortunate in his first wife, a 


- descendant of the Pastons of Norfolk ; but he married his second within six weeks 
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of her death. The second he chose for her money (once again cutting out poor Bacon 


_ who was a rival suitor) and quarrelled with her bitterly until they agreed to part. At 
- Holkham he read a good deal (he was an expert in heraldry), looked after his estates and 
_ kept an excellent table, of which Mr. James gives us many pleasant glimpses. He died 


and was buried in 1634, and all who knew him were agreed that he was not only the 
most learned but also one of the most honest and well-intentioned men of their 


acquaintance. But how many of them really liked him we do not know. I fancy that 
- most would have admitted that, with all his fine qualities, he was the very type of the 


_ disagreeable man—to which Coke’s ghost would no doubt reply, in the words of 
- Gilbert’s “ King Gama ” : “‘ I can’t think why!” Mr. James’s book, as I have said, 


contains many letters and other material which is not available to the public and has 


not been used by any previous historian. His account of Holkham itself, its history, 
_ its architecture, its famous library, of which he was for some time in charge, makes at 
- least as good reading as his account of its inhabitants. His book is handsomely pro- 
- duced and the illustrations are both numerous and well-selected. 


Mr. C. H. Hartmann’s Games and Gamesters of the Restoration consists in fact of 
the reprints of two well-known contemporary works on this subject—The Compleat 


Gamester, by Charles Cotton (1674), and Lives of the Gamesters, by Theophilus 


Lucas (1714). The first of these describes the methods of gaming, the second (and 


. better book) sketches the lives of some of the leading gamesters. Mr. Hartmann’s 
_ share in the matter is an introduction. In that he too readily accepts the common view 


of a general corruption of society in the late seventeenth century ; and his claim that 
« at no time, probably, in the history of England has the passion for gambling reached 


a greater height or spread over a larger section of society ” is a good example of that 


kind of vague assertion, incapable of proof, which only puts the average reader’s back 
aC 
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up. Has Mr. Hartmann thought of the Regency period, a hundred years later ? 


Our gambling was then home-grown, whereas that of the Restoration was imported, 
as he himself points out, and therefore not so likely to have reached the lower orders. 


But Mr. Hartmann has done us a real service in resurrecting these books 
especially Lucas’s. Men like Major-General Macartney ( who was Mohun’s second 
in the famous duel with the Duke of Hamilton), Count Kénigsmarck, ‘‘ Mad ” Ogle, 
“ Bully ” Dawson, Major-General Fielding (it is odd that two of the worst of these 


blackguards should have been major-generals), have no doubt their lineal successors — 


ruffiing it among our big hotels and fashionable resorts to-day. But they do not 


attract so much attention, probably because they are so infinitely less amusing. — 


Lucas’s book, read in conjunction with The English Rogue—which these same publish- 


ers reprinted a few years ago—presents a wonderfully complete and vivid picture of — 
rascaldom as practised in all ranks of society at that time. No kind of game or sport 


escaped the attention of these enterprising gamblers. Whole fortunes were lost at 


chess ; and there was one fellow, Jonathan Laud, whose success at draughts became ~ 


so notorious that it was regarded as certain bankruptcy to face him across a draughts- 


board. There were others who would put their shirts on a game of tennis ; and others — 
again who operated at Newmarket in quite a modern manner, bribing the jockeys to — 


** pull.” But most preferred cards or dice. Every “‘ card sharper ” cheated, of course ; 
but so did many other quite decent people, and in general it may be said that cheating 
was looked on with a strangely lenient eye. Adventurers like de Grammont publicly 
boasted of it. Few of Lucas’s gamesters display any decent qualities, and I can find 
only one generous action recorded by him of any of them. ‘‘ Mad ” Ogle, on one 
occasion, after a remarkable run of luck in which he had fleeced a number of noblemen, 
gave all his winnings away to the street beggars, remarking that for once he had carried 
out the Scriptures, since he had filled the hungry with good things and the rich he had 
sent empty away. Incidentally the fact appears that there were no fewer than fifty 
beggars, of both sexes, between Whitehall and Charing Cross ! 

Several of these gamesters met violent ends, and one of the most distinguished of 
them—Count Ké6nigsmarck—narrowly escaped the scaffold. The Hon. Eveline 
Godley lightly sketches the career of this extraordinary man, describes the famous 
scene in Pall Mall on that dull February day in 1682 when Mr. Thynne was murdered 
by K6nigsmarck’s friends, and concludes with a full report of the trial. 

Dostoyevsky was not a very cheerful letter-writer. Reading these gloomy epistles, 
now published for the first time in English, our sympathy and respect for his gallant 
little second wife, to whom they are addressed, is still further increased. Her diary, 
translated a year or two ago, extorted admiration for her patient, cheerful courage. 
These letters, which show Dostoyevsky still in the throes of his fatal passion for gam- 
bling, only confirm that impression. Dostoyevsky had none of ‘‘ Mad ” Ogle’s luck, 
and still less of his temperament. He usually lost, and his despair and misery after each 
disaster is shocking to contemplate even at this distance. These letters should be of 
the greatest value to students of his character. 


Mr. Wagenknecht dissects Dickens with pitiless industry. He does not attempt _ 


a new “‘ life,” but only a new character-study from the point of view of the “‘ psycho- 
grapher ”—a word which makes one suspicious at the outset. As a matter of fact, 
however, Mr. Wagenknecht is always shrewd and sympathetic, and sometimes even 
illuminating. People who find such studies as this stimulating will rank his 
book high. . 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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Series. By J. U. Power and E. A. Barser. Clarendon Press. 1 5S. 


GREEK MEDICINE. By Artuur J. Brock, M.D. J. M. Dent and Sons. 5s. 


CHAUCER AND THE ROMAN POETS. By Epcar FINLEY SHANNON. Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 
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Blackwell. 6s. 
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Press. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES. By G. M. SARGEAUNT. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


er, ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. No. XXVIII. 
3 38. 


_ AENEAS SILVIUS: DE CURIALIUM MISERIIS. Edited by WILFRED P. 
_ Mustarp. The John Hopkins Press. 7s. 


THE FUNERAL ORATION OF PERICLES. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 


- CICERO: THE VERRINE ORATIONS. By L. G. H. Greenwoop. CICERO : 
_ DEREPLUBLICA ET DE LEGIBUS. By C. W. Keyes. CICERO : LETTERS 
TO HIS FRIENDS II and III. By W. Giynn Witiiams. LUCAN : THE 
CIVIL WAR. By J. D. Durr. SENECA: MORAL ESSAYS I. By Joun W. 
BasorE. STATIUS: SILVAE, THEBAID I—IV; STATIUS: THEBAID 
V—XII. ACHILLEID. By J. H. Mozitry. ATHENAEUS : THE DEIPNO- 
SOPHISTS II and III. By C. B. Guticx. EPICTETUS II. BY W. A. Oxp- 
FATHER. ISOCRATES I and II. By Grorce Noriin. OPPIAN. By A. W. Mair. 
PLUTARCH : MORALIA II. By F. C. Bassirr. PROCOPIUS V. By H. B. 
Dewinc. THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO V and VI. By H. L. Jonzs. ST. 
BASIL: LETTERS II. By /Roy, J. Dererrart. PHILO I and II. By F. H. 
Cotson and G. H. Wuiraxer. Heinemann. (Loeb Classical Library). ros. each. 


HIS second series of New Chapters in Greek Literature, bringing up to date the 
account of recent discoveries in papyri and inscriptions, though after the earlier 
- volume it is necessarily somewhat of a gleaning, is full of interest, and the names of 
the contributors are a guarantee of scholarly work. In most cases they are specialists 
in the subjects on which they write and most scholars will be content to accept their 
conclusions gratefully. They are, however, not only competent, but interesting, and 
besides describing the new discoveries often contrive to throw light on the forms of 
literature to which they belong. Professor Gilbert Murray’s essay on Menander will 
probably be the first to attract the casual reader. Besides an interesting summary of 
- the new discoveries it contains some useful notes on Menander’s dramatic technique 
and also a defence of his works against the charge of immorality. This defence is 
apparently necessary, for Professor Murray quotes his German critics, but it is odd to 
think that Menander should be impugned in these days. His morality is easy-going and 
gently cynical but humane and rational ; in fact thoroughly modern, The critic who 
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condemns him will find plenty to condemn. In some minor points Professor Murray’s 
views are more open to dispute. The long-lost children, for instance, who recur so 
often in The New Comedy, can surely be explained without recourse to the problem- 
atical ‘‘ Year-baby,” beloved of some anthropologists. This is much like looking for 
the influence of Punch and Judy in a modern ‘ crook’ play. Among the other essays 
two of the most interesting are those on Callimachus and on dudAoyos, etc. Both 
these bring home once more the influence of the Alexandrines on later prose and verse, 
and suggest in particular that if we had more of Callimachus we should see that 
Propertius,in claiming to be the Roman Callimachus, was acknowledging a substantial 
debt. The new fragments, however, do not change our estimate of Callimachus 
materially or strengthen his claims to be considered a real poet. The specimens of 
private letters will furnish some amusement, and the essays on Greek music may be 
commended to those who are interested in that baffling subject. It is very thorough, 
and succeeds in spreading some light on the darkness. 

A work on Greek medicine is not at first sight likely to attract many readers, 
especially when they are told that it consists mainly of translations of extracts from the 
Greek medical writers, with explanatory headings and an introduction. But the 
reader who is repelled by this description will be wrong, for the work is astonishingly 
interesting and quite intelligible to the lay reader. The introduction is admirable and 
enables one to read the ensuing extracts intelligently, and to form something like a 
connected idea of the development of Greek medical theory and its character. The 
extracts, nevertheless, are often entertaining as well as instructive and bring home 
the acuteness and thoroughness with which the Greeks here, as elsewhere, approached 
their problems, and leave the impression that, however limited their knowledge, they 
contrived to go much farther than seems possible at first. Indeed the compiler of this 
volume himself implies that modern medicine here and there might gain something 
from a study of their methods. Thus, if you follow Hippocrates, you must not only 
investigate your patient’s constitution and habit, but also consider carefully the 
climate, including the soil and aspect and prevailing winds, the season of the year, 
and above all, the nature of the water supply ; and that not merely to see that it is pure, 
but how its constituents affect the body. All these things, he explains, will affect the 
course and form of the disease, and the competent physician must allow for them. 
Some of the detailed remarks, e.g., on the effects of different waters, are fanciful and 
based on exploded physical theories ; but the spirit is admirable, and the Greeks 
achieved such surprising results in other spheres, in spite of limited knowledge, by 
simple intelligence and taking pains that one begins to wonder. Perhaps, after all, 
to be treated by Hippocrates, or Galen, and of the two Hippocrates somehow inspires 
the greater confidence, was not such a desperate adventure after all. After reading 
this book one has the feeling that he would contrive somehow to pull one through. 

Chaucer and the Roman Poets is an industrious compilation in which the author has 
tracked down many passages in the Roman poets from which Chaucer has borrowed 
ideas or turns of phrase. In performing this task he has shown discretion as well as 


industry, for he resists the temptation to see a quotation in every chance coincidence © 


of ideas or language, and he makes due allowance for the cases where Chaucer has 
probably borrowed at second-hand. He quotes the relevant passages in full, and in 
the case of the poets most used, Ovid and Virgil, goes systematically through each of 
Chaucer’s works in turn. The book will therefore be a useful mine of information for 
students, and with the help of it some scholar-may perhaps be tempted to essay the 
more interesting, and more difficult, task of estimating the general influence of Roman 
poetry on the mind of Chaucer. This the author has scarcely attempted, except for 
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some incidental remarks and a brief “Conclusion.” In this he rightly brings out the 
point that the one Roman poet whom Chaucer really knew and loved was Ovid, and 
gives a sensible explanation of this preference. The rest of the Conclusion” is of less 
value and betrays some odd notions in respect to Antiquity and to the Middle Ages. 
For example, in commenting on some lines in the Kmight’s Tale (ll. A. 2284-8) he 
tells us that Chaucer “ could not enjoy indulging his tendency towards realistic 
portrayal without some misgivings churchwards,” and proceeds to enlarge on the 
cramping influence of the Church. On this one can only say that the creator of the 
Wite of Bath (to cite one instance of many) appears to have succeeded in overcoming 
his misgivings. There are a good many misprints in the Latin quotations and classical 
names: e.g., Heyschinus (p. 19) appears to be Hesychius ; and opera for operosa 
(p. 40) and wirganique for virgamque (p. 303) both destroy at once sense and metre. 
Magic in Greek and Latin Literature is another useful compilation. Though on a 
small scale—it contains 126 pages of text—it is packed with information and fully 
equipped with references in footnotes. But, like the work last mentioned, it will 
be chiefly useful as a mine of information for other students. The author gives 
first an account of various magical practices and of the deities invoked ; and then 
describes at length those passages in Greek and Latin Literature in which magic 
plays a prominent part. This is useful in its way, but that way is somewhat un- 
critical. ‘The author does not seriously attempt to distinguish between Greek 
and Roman practices, or to indicate date and origin. No doubt the nature of the 
evidence makes such distinctions difficult, but still much of it may be classified 
under the heads of place and date; and such a method would be fruitful, for it 
would bring out several points of importance. It is significant, for instance, that 
magic is first treated seriously by the writers of the Early Roman Empire, while in 
classical Greek literature it is either treated with contempt or attributed to remote and 
fabulous personages such as Circe and Medea. As we have said, the work is carefully 
documented, but here and there, one finds loose or disputable statements. Thus a 
statement on page 6 might lead the unwary reader to believe that Zoroaster actually 
lived six thousand years before Plato ; the statement on page 10 that Greek philosophy 
was derived from the East is more than doubtful ; the suggestion on page 32 that 
sulphur was used in magic rites because of the supposed sulphurous atmosphere of the 
lower world is hardly borne out by the accounts of that region current in classical 
times ; and finally, the statement that ‘‘ most diseases were looked on as demons ”’ is 
a slander on Greek medicine, as the reader may discover from the volume reviewed 
above. There are some misprints, especially in the Latin quotations : e.g., mordicas 
for mordicus (p.15, footnote 5) ; aeria for aerio (p. 28, footnote) ; and on page 65 


_Demtourgon for Demtiourgos. 


The translator of Terence has elected to imitate the style and language of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. This is at first sight a surprising choice, for the style of 
Terence is in many ways far removed from that of the Elizabethans : but the writer 
gives reasons for his choice in the Preface and, on the whole, he is justified by the result. 
The neatness and polish of Terence would probably be lost, or obscured, in any 
translation, and the style here adopted has at least life and freedom. These versions 
pass the crucial test successfully : they can be read with interest and enjoyment, 
and the reader who has no Latin will be able to appreciate the ingenuity of the intrigue 


and the touches of character and humane insight which made Terence attractive. 


When one thinks how few dramatists can be read with pleasure, we must be grateful 
to the translator for putting Terence among those who can, and congratulate him on 
his achievement. 
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Mr. Sargeaunt’s Classical Studies are very diverse in subject, too diverse for brief 
description, but all may be read with interest, and their diversity provides something 
for the taste of every reader. If he is not interested in Plato’s ideas upon education as 
expressed in The Laws, he may turn to the essay on “‘ The Consolations of Cicero, 
or to the Landscape of Virgil, or if even that does not tempt him, to “ Classical 
Myths in the National Gallery,” or ‘‘ Faust and Helen of Troy.” Most of the essays 
are reprinted from periodicals, and therefore semi-popular, but they are not slight or 
superficial, and as the titles quoted above will show, the author’s interests range 
beyond the circle of the Ancient Classics. On the whole, however, he is best within 
that circle. The essay upon Virgil’s Landscape, for instance, shows real intimacy and 
understanding, and even those who know Virgil well will find it worth reading. In 
his excursions into later times, on the other hand, he will seem to many readers 
fanciful. Thus (p. 248 ff.) he takes as his text the assertion of Walter Pater that the 
design of Botticelli in the “ Birth of Venus ” is “ a more direct inlet into the Greek 
_ temper than the works of the Greeks themselves ” ; and tries to illustrate and justify 
it. As the assertion itself is perhaps one part true and three parts false, it is no wonder 
that he has to go somewhat far afield for his examples. Again, the attempt to find in 
Giorgione the reincarnation of the spirit of the Virgilian pastoral, though pretty, is 
not very convincing. If Mr. Sargeaunt had kept in view his own statement that 
classical art is the perfection of the finite, he would have felt the incompleteness of 
such analogies. This idea, that the Greek way of life, typified most perfectly by the 
Athenians of the fifth century B.c., was “‘ the gospel of the finite ” is forcibly expressed 
in the second essay, and with its corollary that such a scheme of life breaks down of 
necessity before the onslaught of “‘ immortal longings,” recurs in various forms in 
many of these essays and gives a certain unity to the volume. 

As is natural in such a work, the views advanced are in parts open to controversy, 
and there are some hasty statements, as when (on page 21) the writer denies that the 
Greeks of the fifth century felt any doubt in regard to the issue of their achievements, 
Here he seems to forget among other things the phrase that Thucydides puts in the 
mouth of Pericles 4 propos of the Athenian Empire, that it is the nature of all things 
to decay. And when (p. 113) he asserts that the word “‘ just” (he can only mean 
dikaios) is only used by the Greeks in moral judgments, he is clearly wrong. It is 
frequently applied to things (e.g., to horses) which it would be fantastic to call moral. 

Two other books on the list deserve a word in passing. Professor Mustard’s edition 
of the De Curialium Miseriis is provided with notes which are admirably brief and to 
the point, and he gives references to the innumerable passages in Latin authors from 
which Aeneas borrows. The book is worth reading for the vivid pictures which it 
gives of the very real miseries, physical no less than moral, of a courtier’s life. In 
spite of the many borrowed phrases the descriptions ring true and bring home very 
forcibly the sordid discomforts of life in the 15th century. The reprint of the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles and Thomas Hobbes’ translation which follows it are both beautiful 
specimens of printing, and those who do not possess Hobbes’ vigorous version will be 
glad to have it in so pleasing a form. 

Of the many useful additions to the ever-increasing Loeb Library space forbids 
us to mention more than one. The translations of Oppian by the late Professor 
A. W. Mair is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of some little known writers. 
It includes, besides Oppian, the Helen of Colluthus and The Taking of Ilios, by 
Tryphiodorus, and the notes and introductions are full of varied information and 
learning. 

F. R. EARP 
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OLD FRENCH FURNITURE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS, 1610-1815. By 
Evisa Mattiarp. Translated by McIver Perciva. Heinemann. 30s. 


ee the Gothic periods the author of Old French Furniture and its Surroundings 
traces a considerable influence exerted by Italian art, and points out that the 
French artificers were learners rather than teachers, and were assimilating ideas not 
only from Italy, but also from Spain, Flanders, Holland, Germany and Switzerland. 
The furniture of the first period was heavy and cumbersome, and the carving too 
strongly marked. This heaviness gradually gave way to more graceful designs and 
enrichment as the French designers began to adapt foreign fashions to their own 
tastes and needs. 

The engravings by Abraham Bosse, exceedingly well reproduced, illustrate the 
arrangement of the houses. (This was the Bosse who invented the etching “ ground ” 
still used by etchers to-day.) Asin England, bedrooms were not usual, and Plates i 
and iii, Part i, show beds in halls and living rooms. In Plate i, Le Repas, a gentleman 
is dining with some ladies and children, in the corner is a large bed with curtains 
which can be drawn completely round it. The gentleman is wearing his hat, a common 
practice, surviving from earlier times when windows were unglazed. In his hand he 
holds a napkin, which the author tells us “‘ like forks had only lately come into general 
use.’ But they were certainly used much earlier, and must. have been a necessity 
when everyone ate with his fingers, using the thumb and first two fingers of the left 
hand only to carry food to the mouth. It was considered very bad behaviour to use 


all the fingers. Napkins were in use in England as early as the thirteenth century; 


for in the monasteries if a monk desired to reserve any of his bread for the next 
meal he covered it with his napkin, otherwise the Almoner would collect it for distri- 
bution to the poor. In Plate ii, we see a lady at her toilet, the chairs are heavy, with 
strong arms and stretchers, the bed has the curtains drawn close round it. The walls 
are covered with tapestry, or perhaps with the painted cloths so common in England in 


_ the seventeenth century. Plate iii is the interior of a school, the chairs again are 


heavy and square-legged. The room is huge, and has two beds with curtains hanging 
from a tester, with plumes at the corners. One feature of the rooms of that period is 
their great height, twice the height of the tall doors ; the large beam and joists carrying 
the floor above are not covered. The windows, too, are very high, reaching almost to 
the ceiling, with inside shutters. The heavy character of the furniture will be noticed 
in examples illustrated in the following plates (relieved in the Bureau, Fig. 2, Plate v, 
with arabesque inlay of pewter). The examples shown in Plates v and vii exhibit a 
strong resemblance to the English furniture of the reign of Charles IT. 

In the second period, that of Louis XIV, France began to develop a national style, 
greatly assisted by the encouragement given by the king in establishing royal factories. 
The great Colbert, too, gave much encouragement to the manufacture of luxuries, 
especially textiles, and to him we owe the establishment of the Gobelins, the Beauvais 
and the Aubusson. About the same time the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
was founded, and the industrial arts and crafts were separated from the Fine Arts. 
But, thanks to Colbert, the industrial arts were established in the Gobelin factories, 
as it was not until later that they were devoted to tapestry alone. 

The patronage and encouragement extended to industrial art by Kings, favourites 
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and ministers gave a great impetus to the development of new designs. Architects 
not only designed magnificent buildings but also the smallest details of their decora- 
tion. Panelling and other fittings were designed with a knowledge of the furniture 
that was to fill the rooms, and all were made to harmonize. In many cases the 
designer of the building made drawings for the details of their enrichment, vases, 
masks, locksmiths’ work, mirror and picture frames, tables and consoles. 

In France the complete dominance of the architect checked the development of the 
artistic instinct of the cabinet-maker, but later he was able to design good furniture 
as well as. make it from another man’s drawings. The magnificent craftsmanship of 
our English furniture of the Chippendale and Sheraton periods is due to the fact 
that the men who designed it were practical cabinet makers before they began to 
design furniture. Among the famous craftsmen of this reign the name of Boul, Boulle, 
or Buhl, stands out as the introducer of a new form of inlay, in tortoiseshell and 
brass : some of it is very fine. The shell and thin sheets of brass were clamped together 
and the design sawpierced, and two patterns were obtained, brass inlaid with shell and 
shell inlaid with brass, known as Buhl and counter-Buhl. 

The beds of this period were very elaborate and of many shapes, those of the 
wealthy being upholstered with very ornate and beautiful fabrics. The four-poster 
went out of fashion and several new patterns were introduced. Mirrors with frames 
elaborately carved and gilt were lavishly used. Pottery, clocks, silver-smiths’ work, 
bellows, fire-screens, stamped leather painted and gilt, velvet, brocade, all exhibit the 
same desire for exuberant decoration. These rich and costly furnishings were of 
necessity confined to the followers of the Court and the wealthy. Such fashions did not 
spread to the rest of the country. The French East India Company began to flood the 
country with furniture and porcelain of the far East, and the French craftsmen soon 
began to copy and adapt it. A fashion sprang up for most fantastic designs. Copies of 
Chinese cabinets and lacquer led to the invention of a new varnish by Martin, and it was 
claimed that the “‘ Vernis Martin ” was far superior to the original Chinese lacquer. 

The over-elaboration and fantastic designs of this period, now called le style rocaille, 
led to protests by the admirers of Greco-Roman art, and one of them besought the 
designers to restrain their exuberant fancies. On the death of Louis XIV : 


Versailles and Marly were left empty and Society was no longer concentrated round the 


Court and broke up into groups. Some attached themselves to the Regent, others returned — 


to their estates. . . . But in spite of all changes, the Court, first under the Regent, then 
under Louis himself, was all powerful in artistic matters. . . . It was for the Court that 


artists of every kind worked, whether they were architects, painters, sculptors, metal 


workers, goldsmiths or jewellers. 


Then a fashion arose for having everything designed in a classical style ; after the 
Revolution and during the Empire this fashion became almost a craze. Some good 
examples can be seen in pictures by David. Long before this the fashion of having 
the walls covered with hangings gave place to a demand for panelling in wood, painted 
a light colour with the carving gilt ; more light was wanted, so mirrors were hung 
everywhere. It is remarkable that in spite of the ravages of the Revolution, when so 
many mansions and chdteaux were destroyed, so much fine furniture and fittings have 
been saved. The illustrations to the book are excellent, and the half-tones being printed 
separately on special paper, permit the text to be on paper which is grateful to see and 


feel. It would have been less confusing if the plates had been numbered consecutively. _ 


instead of in the separate parts. A good index would add greatly to its value for 
reference. fl 
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